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Wuat THE GreAt LAKES REGION IS DOING TO 
Win THe War 
By Captain J. K. ESLER 
(An address given by Captain J. K. Esler, U.S.N., (Retired), at the annual 


banquet of the Michigan State Historical Society held at Wenonah Hotel. Bay 
City, June 19, 1942). 


R. CHALRMAN, Honored Guests, Ladies and Gentle- 
| \ men: 


1 am greatly honored to have the privilege of participating 
in this meeting and discussing with you the subject: “What 
the Great Lakes Region is Doing to Win the War.” 

About half of my life has been spent on salt water, but I 
feel very much at home here among you because | grew up in 
this State. My boyhood, until I entered the Naval Academy, 
Was spent at Lansing. As members of the Michigan Historical 
Society, you may be interested in knowing that my grandfather 
was one of the early settlers in Michigan. As I remember the 
story, he came to the United States with his bride on a sailing 
vessel which encountered some very bad weather and took 
about three months to make the trip. His bride dreaded the 
return trip and they had some very heated arguments about 
starting back to England. These always were compromised by 
delaying the return until finally they had spent most of their 
money and couldn’t buy a ticket anyway,—so they moved out 
in the wilderness to a spot in Michigan named “Eagle,” where 
the native Indians didn’t know what money was and they 
could live without funds. They were joined by a group of 
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other settlers and helped to make this the great State it is 
today. 

In this Ninth Naval District, which encompasses thirteen 
midwestern states, we are almost a thousand miles from salt 
water. It would seem that our connection with the sea-going 
Navy would be very remote. However, from this Ninth Naval 
District including this Great Lakes Region, the Navy obtains 
35% of its personnel. From the farms, factories, and offices of 
these states come the men who fight our ships and fly our 
planes. 

This idea of making farmers, businessmen, lawyers, and 
salesmen from these inland states into salt water sailors is a 
radical departure from the practices of the other Navies of 
the world. The French have always obtained their sailors from 
the coastal towns of Brittany. The English have recruited 
their Naval personnel from such seaport towns as Liverpool, 
Plymouth, and Glasgow. 

Thus, when the Great Lakes Naval Training Station was 
commissioned in 1911, the Navy was embarking upon a new 
and uncharted field in its attempt to make the land-lubbers of 
Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan into sea-going fighters. This 
experiment had an amazing success, and today more than one- 
third of the Navy’s personnel comes from these inland states. 
The boys from the farms and small towns of the Midwest 
demonstrated an astonishing facility for learning the technical 
trades aboard the Warships of the United States Navy. 

The popular conception of our Navy is that of powerful fleets 
of battleships, cruisers, carriers, submarines, and aircraft. 
These striking units all furnish the front page news and carry 
the brunt of the fighting. However, behind this front line of 
our fighting ships and planes, the Navy must have well devel- 
oped shore facilities supplying the fleet with trained person- 
nel. Our modern ships-of-war are tremendously complex fight- 
ing units. The old days when sheer courage and determination 
were often sufficient to turn the tables in a naval battle are 
gone. Today the courage and determination of our bluejacket 
is still an extremely valuable asset, but this courage must be 
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backed up by the technical training and skill which enable 
our men to use the mechanized weapons which are the essence 
of this modern war. It takes intensive training and experience 
to maneuver a 35,000 ton battleship and to lay its guns on a 
target which is sometimes out of sight over the horizon. 

In peace times, much of this training is given at sea and the 
men are taught by actual experience. In time of war, however, 
there is no time for the fleet to engage in extensive training 
activities. Their time and attention is concentrated on the 
grim necessity of seeking out and destroying our enemies. 
Therefore, in war time, the Navy delegates the heavy share of 
her training program to the shore establishments and espe- 
cially to this Great Lakes Region. 

The largest training activity around the Great Lakes, of 
course, is the Great Lakes Naval Training Station. This Sta- 
tion had its origin in a gift of 174 acres of land fronting on 
Lake Michigan, which was given to the Navy by a group of 
patriotic Chicago citizens. The Station was completed in 1911 
just in time to begin a training program which supplied 125,000 
sailors to the United States Navy during World War I. 

Today, Great Lakes is engaged in another war training pro- 
gram. The original 174 acres on which the Station was found- 
ed has been surrounded by hundreds of acres of barracks and 
camps completely encircling the original site. In this war, 
however, there is a notable absence of men living in tents and 
leaky barracks. Our recruits at Great Lakes today are housed 
in clean, warm barracks, fed in immaculate mess halls, and 
furnished with movies, swing bands, and baseball teams to 
make their induction period as pleasant as possible. 

The activity at Great Lakes falls into two categories: re- 
cruit training and the advanced training offered by the Service 
Schools. 

I thought that perhaps you might find it interesting to trace 
a recruit through his brief career at Great Lakes: 

The recruits arrive in large drafts and are directed to Camp 
Berry, which they have named “boot camp” because of the 
boots or leggings which they wear while still in recruit train- 
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ing. These boys, still a little lonesome and apprehensive, are 
herded into a large building to receive their medical inspec- 
tion and to be equipped with their gear. 

ach boy is assigned to a square marked out on the floor. 
Ile strips off his clothes and packs everything but his watch, 
wallet, and a few personal possessions in a box which is sent 
back to his home. His personal effects are then stowed in a 
little bag called his “ditty bag.” The recruit is now ready 
for inspection. First, he goes through a long series of showers 
where he is washed and scrubbed clean. Then he makes a quick 
trip through the barber shop where his hair is trimmed to the 
standard Navy inch and a half. After this comes dental exam- 
inations, lung examinations, and general physical check-ups. 
If the recruit gets by this ordeal, he is directed upstairs to 
receive his clothing and gear. Every piece of clothing is 
checked for fit and appearance because the Navy is interested 
not only in comfort, but in the neat and military appearance 
of its men. 

Our recruits are now formed into companies and begin their 
“boot” training. While in Camp Berry, these boys will be 


drilled rigorously and fed well to replace their peace time fat 
with war time muscle. They are inoculated for tetanus, ty- 
phoid, small pox, and vellow fever. Special attention is paid 
during these three weeks to build up the strength and resist- 


ance of these recruits to meet the terrific strain to which they 
will be subjected under battle conditions. In the Battle of 
Java, our men were at their battle stations for 36 hours before 
sighting and engaging the enemy. You can imagine the stam- 
ina and strength necessary to withstand such strains. These 
boys average an increase of 10 pounds in weight and have an 
average of four teeth filled per man while at Great Lakes. 

I don’t want you to get the idea from all this that a recruit’s 
life is nothing but drudgery. The Navy makes an earnest at- 
tempt to keep these boys happy because we sincerely feel that 
it enables them to learn and to adjust themselves more easily 
and rapidly to Navy ways. 
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At Great Lakes, the entertainment emphasis is not upon 
professional entertainers which are imported for a perform- 
ance. The principal emphasis is placed upon self-entertain- 
ment, upon entertainment provided by the recruits themselves. 
We have large drill halls in which we can pack about 3,500 
recruits for a “lappy Hour.” At these “Happy Hours” the 
recruits organize their own swing bands, glee clubs, boxing 
matches and skits. Every effort is made to encourage this 
ability to entertain themselves because when they are shipped 
to sea, there is no movie house around the next corner. The 
boy who can play the banjo—the amateur magician—or imper- 
sonator—can liven up many a lonely hour on the North At- 
lantie or South Pacific. 

Before their weeks in re¢ruit training is finished, everyone 
of these boys is given an aptitude test to discover whether he 
has sufficient skill, ability, or intelligence to qualify him for 
additional training in one of the Service Schools. Those dem- 
onstrating a special aptitude are sent to one of the many serv- 
ice schools in this Great Lakes Region. The rest are trans- 
ferred to what we call the “Outgoing Unit” and are shipped 
to sea or to duty ashore. 

Now that we have the recruit through recruit training, the 
next problem which we face is advanced training—providing 
the facilities and instructors to train these recruits in the 
highly complex trades necessary to keep our ships fighting and 
our planes flying. 


Before Pearl Harbor, the Navy had several Service Schools 
in operation. First, were the Service Schools at Great Lakes 


where we were teaching gunnery, torpedo, ordnance, fire con- 
trol, and electricity, radio and visual signalling. We were also 
training at Great Lakes, quartermasters, machinists’ mates, 
metal workers, wood workers, aviation machinists’ mates, and 
cooks and bakers. The Service Schools at Dearborn, Michigan, 
complement the activity of the Service Schools at Great Lakes. 
At the Navy Pier in Chicago we were teaching the repair and 
maintenance of aircraft, and diesel engine operation. 
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At the Naval Armories in Detroit and St. Louis, the Navy is 
instructing electricians; at Indianapolis we are training radio 
operators; at Toledo we are training Yeomen and Storekeep- 
ers; and at the Armory in Chicago, Armed Guard Crews are 
under instruction. 

Thus, you can see that here in the Great Lakes Region, the 
Navy had already embarked upon an extensive training pro- 
gram. However, after- Pearl Harbor, the Navy’s need for 
skilled personnel increased tremendously. The need was for 
thousands of gunners, torpedo-men, and radio-men,—this year, 
1942, not in 1943 or 1944. To erect the training facilities and 
to set up a teaching staff would have taken the better part of 
a year. The Navy, therefore, decided to go to the large univer- 
sities of the Midwest for help with their problem. The re- 
sponse was magnificent. These universities volunteered to turn 
over their dormitories, gymnasiums, and their highly trained 
teaching staffs to help the Navy train the recruits which were 
pouring out of Great Lakes. They moved with astounding 
speed and today the Navy is proud to report that the following 
schools are in operation: 

At Notre Dame we have established an indoctrination or 
“weeding out” school for V-7 candidates. These boys are train- 
ing for duty as deck officers. 

At the University of Wisconsin, the University of Chicago, 
Northwestern University, and Miami University, the Navy is 
training thousands of radio operators. At the University of 
Chicago, University of [llinois, and Butler University we are 
training other thousands of signalmen. At Iowa State, Purdue 
University, and Kentucky State Teachers, electricians are in 
training. In addition, we are training Yeomen at Indiana Uni- 
versity, and machinists’ mates at North Dakota State School 
of Science. 

You can see from the above the tremendous job which these 
universities are undertaking for the Navy. And, the important 
factor to remember, is that these trained machinists, radio- 
men, aviation mechanics, and Yeomen will be available for 
duty this summer or fall. The Navy owes a debt of gratitude 
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to these universities for their patriotic cooperation. Their 
help will enable us to get trained personnel to the fleet now, 
when they are needed so desperately. 

Most of the activities which I have mentioned concern class- 
room or laboratory training. These boys will get their actual 
experience at sea. 

We have one activity, however, which is giving our recruits 
the equivalent of sea-going experience. The U.S.S. DOVER 
and the U.S.S. WILMETTE are stationed at the Naval Ar- 
mory in Chicago and are training gun crews. Most of these 
gun crews will serve on merchant ships to man the deck guns 
which we are mounting to combat submarines. These boys go 
out into Lake Michigan on these two ships and actually sight 
and fire the big four inch guns, and the anti-aircraft machine 
guns. I can tell you this much, that these gun crews are de- 
veloping amazing accuracy and coordination after a very short 
training period. 

Naval Aviation furnishes another important training pro- 
gram here in the Great Lakes Region. We have five Naval 
Reserve Air Bases giving preliminary instruction to our avia- 
tion cadets. All these bases are in the midst of a tremendous 
expansion program which will enable them to train many more 
aviation cadets. In addition to these bases, the Navy has taken 
over the passenger boat SEAANDBEE and is converting her 
into an aircraft carrier. Before a Naval Aviator can go on 
active duty aboard a carrier, he must make ten qualifying 
landings on a carrier deck. Our carriers are much too busy 
today to devote time to these qualifying landings, so before 
any Naval Aviators are shipped to the fleet, they will be sent 
to Lake Michigan to make their qualifying landings on the 
SEAANDBEE. This fall the peaceful shores of old Lake Mich- 
igan will resound with the thud of gunnery practice and the 
roar of service type planes landing and taking off from the 
Great Lakes’ own aircraft carrier. 

I think that you can see from all this that the Navy is fac- 
ing a large and difficult problem in these training programs. 
The Navy must plan its training and procurement of men much 
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in the same way that an intelligent industrialist plans his 
assembly line. Just as the industrialist must see to it that his 
various sub-assemblies flow smoothly and efficiently into his 
final assembly line as they are needed, so must the Navy have 
trained crews and officers waiting to man the ships and planes 
which are coming into ‘commission. As these ships and planes 
are pouring from our shipyards and factories in an ever in- 
creasing stream, the pressure for trained personnel is increas- 
ing in proportion. The need is for men now, for convoy duty 
in the North Atlantic, for armed guard duty on merchant 
vessels, for duty aboard battleships, cruisers, aircraft carriers 
and submarines. 

The Great Lakes Region is furnishing a large percentage of 
this trained personnel. Ours is a vitally important responsi- 
bility because the ultimate success or failure of our Navy in 
this war will depend to a large extent upon the training and 
ability of the men who are fighting our ships. 

The supply and training of men for the Navy is but a part 
of the load the Great Lakes area is shouldering. Most of the 
iron and copper used in the great industrial program of equip- 
ping the Armies and Navies of the United States and all allied 
nations comes directly from the Great State of Michigan. The 
ores are smelted and steel, copper, brass, and many other 
basic materials for the war effort are made in this region. 
Without these, it might not be possible to produce the equip- 
ment we must have. 

The official reports of the Department of Commerce show 
that immediately before this emergency the Ninth Naval Dis- 
trict manufactured 34% of the peace time products of the 
Nation, That means that 34% of the manufacturing capacity 
of the country was in this Great Lakes area. The Army at 
that time was buying practically nothing because of very lim- 
ited appropriations. The Navy, in order to buy as much as 
possible with the funds available, had adopted a system of open 
competitive bidding. The result was that the Navy was buying 
from manufacturers near the coasts, partly because of differ- 


ence in freight costs, and partly because the manufacturers of 
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this part of the country were not interested in government 
business. Less than 5% of the Navy’s purchases were made in 
the Middle West. 

When England and France engaged Germany in war, and 
hefore we entered the war, there was a terrific demand for war 
materials. England, France, and Russia were competing with 
our Army and Navy for the manufacturing facilities of the 
entire country. Army and Navy appropriations reached stu- 
pendous figures. The Navy, naturally, placed its orders with 
its usual suppliers,—-those near the coasts. The Army placed 
orders all over the country, as did the purchasing commissions 
of foreign countries. This increase in manufacturing created 
a boom in commercial manufacturing and the Middle West 
had all the work it wanted without doing government busi- 
ness. In general, the mid-west manufacturer was not inter- 
ested in government work because of the red tape, and the 
Navy Department was, at that time, able to place its orders 
without using these mid-west facilities. 

But, when materials began to get scarce, and it became nec- 
essary to establish priorities in order to insure sufficient for 
war requirements, the mid-west woke up to the fact that they 
would have to engage in defense work or go out of business. 
Then they really got busy. The larger and more efficient plants 
soon were filled with Army and Navy orders. Many smaller 
plants managed to exist by subcontracting to larger plants, 
and many of the very small manufacturers sold out or closed 
up. This procedure is still going on. At present, the Navy is 
buying about 23% of its total in this District. I have no fig- 
ures for the Army, but I believe their percentage of purchases 
in the Middle West is much greater than that. The attitude of 
manufacturers changed immediately when we entered the war 
and there was a magnificent response to the demand for all- 
out production. So, it is apparent that the Great Lakes area 
is furnishing a very large percentage of the personnel of the 
Navy, and training them for their part in winning the war, 
as well as. carrying a very large share of the production of 
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equipment which these men will use to bring this war to a 
favorable conclusion. 

I would like to impress every one of you, as seriously as I 
can, with the importance of each and every one doing every- 
thing possible to aid in winning this war. There is no posi- 
tion in the country but has some effect on the war. If you are 
an elevator operator, or a waitress—you can still help by buy- 
ing defense stamps. If you are employed in a defense plant 
you can increase your production by harder work and by 
stimulating others to harder work. It has been variously esti- 
mated that it takes from 14 to 25 men at home working to 
keep one man at the front fighting. Let each and every one of 
us do what we can to insure that no member of our fighting 
forces loses his life for us and the country because of any lack 
of equipment, food, or medical supplies. 

T thank you. 























GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE Visits DETROIT 


By F. CLever BAup 


Detroit Institute of Technology 


OR three months during the summer and autumn of 1796, 
K General Anthony Wayne, hero of the Revolutionary War, 
conqueror of the Indians of the Northwest, and commander- 
in-chief of the American army, was a resident of Detroit. Al- 
though it was a busy center of the fur trade and a military 
post of strategic importance, the town contained probably 
fewer than one hundred houses crowded together behind a 
high stockade which surrounded it on three sides. The fourth 
side was closed by Fort Lernoult, which overlooked the village 
from the higher ground to the north. 

Ste. Anne Street, the main thoroughfare of the town, was 
simply a continuation of the River Road which entered at the 
West Gate and began again outside the Pontiac Gate at the 
east. Ste. Anne’s Church, and the principal stores and taverns 
were on this street. St. Louis Street was parallel to Ste. Anne, 
between the latter and the palisade along the river bank; St. 
Jacques and St. Joseph streets also ran east and west, between 
Ste. Anne and the Savoyard Creek which divided the town 
from the Esplanade in front of the Fort. The north and south 
streets, from west to east, were Lernoult, St. Honore, and St. 
Antoine. Within the western wall» and separated from Lern- 
oult Street by a palisade, was the Citadel, a cantonment con- 
taining barracks, officers’ quarters, and a hospital built around 
a parade ground. 

General Wayne had closed his campaign against the Indians 
of the Northwest by the victory at the Fallen Timbers, August 
20, 1794. The next year he negotiated with the defeated chiefs 
the Treaty of Greenville, by which the United States acquired 
more than half of the present state of Ohio. In December, 
1795, the General bade farewell to his army and returned East 
after almost four years’ absence. When he arrived at Phila- 
delphia on February 6, 1796, he was feted as a national hero. 
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Anthony Wayne retired to his home, near by, for a well- 
earned rest. After a little more than four months, however, 
he was in the saddle again. Ordered by President Washington 
to make a tour of the western posts, General Wayne set out 
from Philadelphia, and, traveling by way of Pittsburgh and 
Cincinnati, reached Detroit on Saturday, August 13, 1796. 
When he arrived, the place had been in American hands little 
more than a month. On July 11, the Fort had been delivered 
to Captain Moses Porter of the United States army, by Colonel 
Richard England, the British commandant. 

Two days later, Colonel John Francis Hamtramck arrived 
and took command. The inhabitants of the town, and of the 
farms which flanked it on the east and on the west, he found, 
were predominantly French; but most of the merchants were 
British. The former were friendly and too easy-going to cause 
trouble. The latter were not actively hostile, but many of them 
were determined to retain their British allegiance. There was 
also at Detroit a horde of Indians awaiting the arrival of the 
Commander-in-Chief. 

General Wayne made the last leg of his journey by boat from 
Fort Miamis, not far from the present City of Toledo. Travel- 
ing with him were General John Wilkins, Jr., quarter-master- 
general of the army; Winthrop Sargent, acting-governor of the 
Territory Northwest of the River Ohio; and Peter Audrain, a 
naturalized Frenchman, soon to become clerk of all the local 
courts.” The officers were escorted by a small detachment of 
dragoons.* 

Disembarking at Springwells, about two miles below the 
Fort, they mounted their horses and set off along the river 
road for Detroit. As they jogged along between the river and 

1. Wayne found 1200 Indians at Detroit. Wayne to Isaac Wayne, Detroit, 
September 10, 1796, Wayne Papers, Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 

Most of the quotations from the Wayne Papers were taken from photostats 
in the William L. Clements Library, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, made 
from the originals in the collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
— are from copies in the Detroit Public Library, Burton Historical Collec 
OT aaa Audrain’s Journal, Detroit Public Library, Burton Historical Col- 

The Journal is printed in Michigan Hist. Colls., VIII, 444-47. 


3. Wayne to James McHenry, Detroit, September 5, 1796, Wayne Papers, 
ISP. : 
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the farmhouses, the party was welcomed by the French habi- 
tants who came out to see them pass. General Wayne, riding 
at the head of the cavalcade, acknowledged with friendly dig- 
nity the greetings of the people. 

These simple folk were fascinated by the presence of the 
great soldier. The quick glance of his blue eyes, and the firm 
line of his mouth below his aquiline nose, marked him as one 
used to command; and the golden epaulets on his blue uniform 
coat confirmed their certainty that he was the chief. 

As the party approached the town, the sound of a scattering 
fusillade caused them a moment’s apprehension. Troopers in- 
stinctively reached for their weapons. An instant later, a 
straggling host of savages appeared running toward them, 
leaping, shouting, and firing into the air as they ran. The 
General reined in his horse. Several dragoons trotted forward 
to protect their commander; but it was immediately evident 
that this was not an attack. The “repeated Volleys delivered 
from their Rifles and ear piercing -Yells’,* as Wayne himself 
described them, were demonstrations of rejoicing by the sav- 
ages at the arrival of their “Father”. 

Down the river road they streamed, eager to reach his side 
and take him by the hand. The General, thoroughly accus- 
tomed to the ways of the Indians, received them with that 
mixture of warmth and reserve which the occasion required. 
Although Wayne mentioned no names in his account of this 
reception, undoubtedly Little Turtle, the Miami chieftain, was 
among the first to greet the “Chief-who-never-sleeps” as he had 
dubbed his conqueror; and Blue Jacket, chief of the Shawnee, 
who had commanded the braves at Fallen Timbers, must have 
been there too.° 

Great was the delight of the savages at the arrival of the 
General. They admired this soldier who had defeated them in 
battle, and who had dealt fairly with them in council. The 
Miami had nicknamed him the “Black Snake” because of his 
deceptive advance through the forests north of the Ohio River ; 
4. Wayne to Isaac Wayne, Detroit, September 10, 1796, Wayne Papers, HSP. 


5. These chiefs were members of the delegation Wayne sent to Philadelphia. 
Wayne to McHenry, Detroit, October 3, 1796, Wayne Papers, HSP. 
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and the Potawatomi, remembering the impetuosity of his 
charge at Fallen Timbers, called him the “Tornado.” 

Wayne had a paternal regard for these children of nature. 
He was pleased by what he called the “demonstrations of joy 
agreeable to the Custom & usuage of those brave & hardy sons 
of the wilderness of the West”.® 

Into the midst of the milling mob of Indians, a detachment 
of dragoons from the Fort, with Colonel Hamtramck and Cap- 
tain De Butts at their head, slowly advanced until they 
reached the Commander-in-Chief. The officers raised their 
cocked hats in salute. Wayne shook the hand of his trusted 
Colonel, and of his Aide-de-camp who had successfully arranged 
for the evacuation. Then, with the additional escort of honor, 
the General resumed his progress toward the town. 

As he reached the palisade, the guns of the Fort began firing 
the national salute. Through the west gate and under its 
block-house the cavalcade passed, the sentinels stiffly present- 
ing arms, and along Ste. Anne Street where the townspeople 
crowded the narrow walks for a glimpse of the great man. 
There were cheers and cries of welcome; but some of the 
British merchants probably showed little interest in the ar- 
rival of the General.’ At Lernoult Street, the column turned 
left and then entered the Citadel. The soldiers passed. through 
the gate, but the horde of savages was left outside, still clam- 
oring their welcome to their “Father”. 

Later in the day, on the Esplanade in front of the Fort, 
a grand review and a parade of all the troops were held in 
honor of the Commander-in-Chief.’ Sitting easily on his horse, 
Wayne gravely received the salutes of the officers as they 
passed by. He was justly proud of his army: these were the 
men who had won their way through the wilderness against 
great odds; and it was he who had made soldiers of them. 


6. Wayne to Isaac Wayne, Detroit, September 10, 1796, Wayne Papers, HSP 
Wayne described his welcome to Detroit in this letter. 

a . the New_appearance is not very agreeable to Many who has long 
breathed under the British Government.’ William Park to George Meldrum, 
Detroit, July 15, 1796, J. M. Howard Papers, Burton Historical Collection. 

8. Wayne to Isaac Wayne, Detroit, September 10, 1796, Wayne Papers, HSP. 
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As platoon after platoon swung by, Wayne may weil have 
reviewed with satisfaction the whole course of his western 
campaign. He could smile now as he thought of the opposi- 
tion in certain quarters to his appointment, and the dire pre- 
dictions that Washington’s policy was leading straight to war 
with Great Britain. Here was the proof that they had been 
wrong. A little later he expressed his conviction in a letter 
to the Secretary of War: 

The posts have all been surrender’d up to the Troops of the United 
States, by the respective British Commandants, in the most polite. 
friendly & accommodating manner, without any injury or damage 
other than what time has made, An event that must naturally 
afford the highest pleasure & satisfaction to every friend of Order 
and good Government: & I trust will produce a conviction to the 
World that the measures adopted & pursued by that great & first of 
men the President of the United States, were founded in wisdom, & 
that the best interests of his country have been secured by that 
unshaken Patriotism & Virtue. for which he is so univefsally & 
justly celebrated (a few Demon crats excepted—& even they in 
their hearts must acknowledge his worth).’ 

General Wayne was delighted withthe location of the town. 
To his son Isaac he wrote: “Detroit is beautifully situate 
upon the West bank of the river of the same Name....” The 
water-borne traffic of the strait astonished him. Although 
he was accustomed to seeing ships on the Delaware River at 
Philadelphia, he could not refrain from expressing his sur- 
prise at the sight of them so far from the seaboard. “... here 
in the Center of a Wilderness,” he wrote, “you see Ships or 
large Vessels of War & Merchantmen laying at the wharf or 
sailing up & down a pleasant river of About One mile wide 
as if passing & repassing to & from the Ocean.’’!” 

The General was equally pleased with the town and its 
inhabitants. The houses, he explained, “are generally from 
One story to two stories & a half high—many of them well 
finished & furnished, & inhabited by people from almost all 
nations, among whom are a number of wealthy & well informed 
Merchants & Gentlemen & fashionable well bred Women.”?! 


9. Wayne to McHenry, Detroit, September 29, 1796, Wayne papers, HSP. 
10. Wayne to Isaac Wayne, Detroit, September 10, 1796, Wayne Papers, HSP. 
11. Wayne to McHenry, Detroit, September 29, 1796, Wayne Papers, HSP. 
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The ladies of Detroit should have felt themselves flattered by 
this description, if they had read it, for Wayne was a con- 
noisseur of attractive women. 

When General Wayne reached Detroit, he was suffering 
from a malarial fever which he had contracted during his 
journey. The western territory was notorious for its fevers 
and agues, and Detroit did not escape their ravages. Every 
summer a large proportion of the population was ill. The 
disease, during the late summer of 1796, seems to have been 
especially virulent. The village priest wrote to Bishop John 
Carroll: “Sickness is so frequent that I bury as many as four 
persons at a time.”!? The soldiers also were stricken with the 
same malady. Dr. Charles Brown, army surgeon, informed 
Wayne that fifty soldiers and six officers were ill.1* 

The General wrote to his physician at Philadelphia that 
he had been taking red Peruvian bark, the crude form of 
quinine. Since this medicine had not effected a cure, he asked 
whether bleeding would be advisable. Wayne directed the 
physician to consult Dr. Benjamin Rush on the subject.’ 
Fortunately, the cool weather of September relieved the Gen- 
eral’s fever. Otherwise he might have been obliged to suffer 
for nearly two months while awaiting the advice of Dr. Rush. 

General Wayne described Fort Lernoult as “a _ regular 
Karthen work consisting of four Half Bastions with twenty 
two platforms & Embrasures for heavey Artillery—with bomb- 
proof barracks, stores &ca surrounded by a Wide deep ditch 
with pickets set perpendicular in the bottom & a fraise pro- 
jected from the berm of the parapet over the ditch—the whole 
encompassed by an Abbatis. .. .”% 

General Wayne found the defenses greatly damaged by time 


12. Father Miehel Levadoux to Bishop Carroll, Detroit, September 29, 1796, 
Archives of the Archbishoprie of Baltimore and Washington, Archbishop’s House, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

13. Brown to Wayne, Detroit, September 12, 1796, Wayne Papers, HSP. 

14. Wayne to Dr. Nicholas Way, Detroit, September 5, 1796, Wayne Papers, 
HSP. 

15. Wayne to Isaac Wayne, Detroit, September 10, 1796, Wayne Papers, 
HSP. ' 
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and weather, the only enemies that had ever attacked them. To 
Secretary McHenry, he wrote: 

the pickets & Fraise, with which the earthen work is surrounded, 
& part of the Platform are in a perfect state of ruin; hence it is 
indispensibly necessary that these at all events should be imme- 
diately replaced & repair’d least we should eventually experience 
an unpleasant disaster. 

I shall therefore give immediate orders for procuring the proper 
Materials—both for the Fort & Magazine & wait your Orders for 
those for the Citadel & Town.” 

On the morning of August 14, an extraordinary document 
was found in Wayne’s quarters. It was an address to the 
General from his soldiers who begged leave “to welcome our 
beloved chief in Command.” It contained a recital of the suffer- 
ings of the troops, especially the lack of sufficient food, ever 
since December 1, 1795, when he had left them to go to Phila- 
delphia. The men complained that, in his absence, their condi- 
tion had been worse “than we experienced during the time we 
were honored with your presence on the Western Waters.” 
They requested him to see that their wrongs were righted. 
The paper was simply but eloquently signed in a bold, round 
hand: “The American Army.”?* 

It was characteristic of Wayne's soldiers that they awaited 
his return to present their grievances. They knew that he 
was a strict disciplinarian, and that he never spared his men 
when there was need for action; but they knew, too, that he 
never spared himself; that he shirked no labor and feared no 
danger. They knew that he would as readily fight Congress 
to win their rights as he would attack an enemy to defend 
his country’s honor. During the Revolutionary War he had 
been the idol of the Pennsylvania Line. At Valley Forge he 
had shared their sufferings and had fought the politicians to 
obtain food and clothing for them. His soldiers now placed 
their petition in his hands, confident that he would not fail 
them. Wayne immediately investigated the complaints which 
included the withholding of pay by Colonel Hamtramck, who 


16. Wayne to McHenry, Detroit, September 29, 1796, Wayne Papers, HSP. 
17. Wayne Papers, HSP. 
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feared a drunken orgy if the men had money to spend in the 
taverns of the town. The General at once ordered that they 
be paid. At the same time he doubled the patrols in the streets 
in order to prevent riotous conduct.7® 

On the night of August 14, Father Michel Levadoux arrived 
in Detroit.'!* He had been sent by Bishop Carroll of Balti- 
more, to replace Father Pierre Frechette, who had retired to 
Montreal before the coming of the Americans.”° A refugee from 
the Revolution in France, Father Levadoux had been serving 
the French people of the Illinois towns as missionary during 
the past four years. Now he was to officiate as parish priest of 
Ste. Anne’s and vicar-general throughout the territory recently 
evacuated by the British. Father Levadoux immediately called 
on Colonel Hamtramck, whom he had previously met at Vin- 
cennes. The Colonel introduced the priest to General Wayne, 
who received him kindly and invited him to dinner. 

Father Levadoux was very grateful for the religious liberty 
which prevailed in the United States. Consequently, he was 
eager to show his appreciation by trying to make loyal Amer- 
ican citizens of his French-speaking parishioners. With this 
purpose in mind, he proposed to General Wayne that after 
vespers he would chant a solemn 7'’e Deum in the presence of 
his congregation to thank God for his goodness in permitting 
them to be fellow-citizens of the Americans and to ask Heaven 
to preserve the life of the hero who was presiding with so 
much wisdom over the United States, and also of the hero, who, 
by his victories, had delivered them from the hands of a savage 
people. 

Wayne, for all his proud spirit, must have been surprised 
by this frank eulogy of himself delivered to his face. Never- 
theless, he was probably pleased by the naive sincerity of 
the priest, and he gladly gave his consent. Accordingly, the 
Te Deum was sung in Ste. Anne’s Church where, for the first 
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time, were heard the words Washington, Wayne, and the 
United States.” 

Although Detroit was now actually within the jurisdiction of 
the United States, no civil government had yet been established. 
Colonel Hamtramck was ruling soldiers and civilians alike. 
In order to provide machinery of government for the recently 
evacuated region, General Wayne invited Winthrop. Sargent, 
secretary of the Northwest Territory, to accompany him to 
Detroit.°2. Since Governor Arthur St. Clair was out of the 
territory at the time, Sargent was acting-governor. 

On Monday, August 15, Sargent issued a_ proclamation 
erecting a new county in the Territory North West of the River 
Ohio. He named it Wayne, in honor of the general who had 
made possible the occupation of the region by the United States. 
Wayne County was vast enough to satisfy the vanity of any 
man for whom it might have been named. Its boundaries 
enclosed nearly all of the present state of Michigan, part of 
Northern Ohio and Indiana, and a strip of Eastern Tllinois 
and Wisconsin bordering on Lake Michigan.*? 

While the County bearing his name was being organized, 
General Wayne was not idle. Detroit was now the headquar- 
ters of the United States arthy, and all administrative details 
passed through his hands. The old posts had to be regulated 
and the newly occupied ones put in a state of defense. Mounted 
couriers, expresses they were called, galloped up the River 
Road to the Citadel with dispatches from Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Fort Defiance, Fort Wayne, or Fort Miamis, 
and, mounting fresh horses, set out again carrying in their 
saddlebags orders from the Commander-in-Chief. 

The necessity of occupying Mackinac was pressing. There 
alone, of all the forts in the Northwest, a British garrison re- 
mained. The problem of providing food for the relieving 
force was solved by borrowing fifty barrels of pork from Fort 
"91. Levadoux to Carroll, Detroit, September 10, 1796, Archbishop’s House, 
o_o to MeHenry, Greeneville, July 22, 1796, Wayne Papers, HSP. 
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Malden at Amherstburg.*! Troops and supplies were put 
aboard the sloop Detroit for the voyage up the lakes. Major 
Henry Burbeck was chosen to command the post, and Win- 
throp Sargent accompanied him. On August 19, the ship set 
sail bearing officers and soldiers who would remain in garri- 
son, and the Acting-Governor who would return in about a 
month. Because of “the accommodating politeness of the 
British,” as he phrased it, Wayne directed that their guard, 
consisting of a subaltern and twenty men of the Twenty-fourth 
Infantry left at Mackinac, be transported on the Detroit, on its 
return trip, to Fort Malden.” 

Now that the necessary measures had been taken for occupy- 
ing the last of the posts, Wayne turned to the problem of 
desertion. Almost every day since the Americans had arrived. 
soldiers had been slipping away into the woods or across the 
river. He issued a proclamation in English and in French 
offering a reward of $18 to be paid to any citizen, soldier, or 


Indian, who delivered a deserter, or to anyone giving informa- 
tion with proof about the intention of a soldier to desert, or 
about emissaries tampering with the troops.°° There were 
immediate results. On the day after the notice was posted, 
Toussaint Chéne brought in a deserter and collected his re- 
ward.?? 


Drastic punishment was meted out to offenders. A court- 
martial, on September 2, found John Voss, an artilleryman, | 
guilty of deserting, but, since he had a pass. “they sentenced 
him to receive only one hundred lashes, at 5 different times, 
with wired Catts.”’*’ Stephen McConnell, a soldier in the 
second sub-legion, at the same session was ordered to be given 
one hundred lashes in four installments, to be branded in the 
forehead with the letter D, and to be drummed out of camp 
with a halter about his neck. Another soldier of the same 
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regiment, Henry Sevey, convicted of deserting his post, was 
sentenced to be shot. General Wayne approved all these deci- 
sions of the court, and, as was his custom when the death 
penalty was to be inflicted, addressed a solemn injunction to the 
condemned man: “The Commander-in-Chief, impressed with 
the purest feelings of Humanity—calls upon the unhappy pris- 
oner to prepare for that tremendious [sic] and awful change— 
which, as certain as there is an all powerful and Just God— 
he will shortly experience—”’?? He added the warning that 
mercy would no longer be extended to any “degenerate soldier” 
who deserts the colors of the United States. 
Quarrels among officers increased Wayne's difficulties. Cap- 
tain Joseph Brock brought a formidable array of charges 
against Lieutenant John Bowyer, including conduct unbecom- 
ing an officer and a gentleman, mutinous conduct, and dis- 
obedience to the orders of the commandant. Testimony revealed 
that the officers had quarreled over a-woman. The court found 
the Lieutenant not guilty, and the Commander-in-Chief  ex- 
pressed his regret “that Gentlemen cannot devise some other 
mode to accomodate [sic] their private disputes, than that 
of a General Court Martial.’*° If this was intended as a 
hint that duelling would be a more honorable method of 
settling their quarrels, the officers failed to take it; for, a 
few days later Lieutenant Aaron Gregg was acquitted of 
*charges preferred by Captain Zebulon Pike; and when Cap- 
tain Hamilton Armstrong was released from arrest after 
Lieutenant Jaccb Kremer had withdrawn a complaint he had 
filed against him, Wayne wearily repeated his lament, adding 
that the practice did not “tend to the benefit of the Service.”*! 
29. Idem. Henry Sevey was not executed. He was kept in prison awaiting 
the sontenee ond atasted the aaccution oo ac out 
General James Wilkinson, now commander-in-chief of the army, ordered Sevey 
to be shot on July 4, 1797. After all preparations had been made, Wilkinson 
flagetat’ and renew his cath of loyalty. Wilkinson's, General Orders, ‘Detroit, 
June 29, July 3 and 4, 1797. The Old Records Division, Adjutant General's 
Office, Washington. <A photostatic copy of these orders is in the BHC. 
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The Indians at Detroit were an inescapable nuisance. They 
had come to welcome General Wayne on his arrival. Now they 
stayed as his importunate guests. There was no possibility 
of being rid of them until the annuities provided for by the 
Treaty of Greenville should be distributed; but difficulties of 
transportation prevented the goods from arriving. Wayne had 
to put the Indians off from day to day with promises. This 
delay, according to Isaac Weld, a young Irishman who was 
visiting Detroit at the time, produced a new nickname for 
the Commander-in-Chief. The Indians called him “General 
Wabang;” that is, “General Tomorrow.”*? 

The discontent of the Indians was aggravated by the British 
on the other side of the river. Winthrop Sargent charged 
that Colonel Alexander McKee was especially active, telling 
the natives that the United States was their “Step Father,” 
and urging them to cross to the territory of their “Father.” In 
order to counteract this hostile influence and to keep a promise 
made to them at the Treaty of Greenville, Wayne sent a dele- 
gation of chiefs to Philadelphia to visit their “Great Father,” 
President Washington. Wayne thought the trip would im- 
press the Indians with the power of the United States, and, 
as he explained, “also afford us time to secure ourselves in 
our new possessions, without experiencing a second Pontiac 
business—whilst we have so many Great men hostages for 
the good Conduct of their subjects during their absence.’’*+ 

Toward the end of September, the French traveler, Con- 
stantin Frangois Volney visited Detroit. He later wrote 
that General Wayne gave him a most flattering reception.® 
As a matter of fact, he arrived unexpectedly on the evening of 
September 23, and asked the General to provide quarters for 
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him. Wayne was embarrassed by Volney’s sudden appearance. 
Ife had frequently met the Frenchman in Philadelphia, where 
the latter had been entertained as a scientist and a philosopher 
by the leading citizens of the Nation’s capital. 

Now, however, the Commander-in-Chief had good reason to 
suspect that Volney was engaged in a plot with General Victor 
Collot, Thomas Power, and other French and Spanish emis- 
saries, to instigate rebellion in the western states and terri- 
tories. In fact, when Major Caleb Swan arrived a few days 
later, he informed Wayne that Volney had been intimate with 
Thomas Power in Cincinnati. 

Nevertheless, Wayne felt that he must be hospitable; and 
so he gave the visitor a room in the house which was occupied 
by Captain Henry De Butts, and made a place for him at his 
own table. 

Another suspicious circumstance was Volney’s sudden de- 
parture from his assigned quarters. Without a word to the 
Commander-in-Chief, he went to live with Colonel Hamtramck. 
This action caused Wayne, for a time, to doubt Hamtramck’s 
loyalty to the United States, perhaps because of his Canadian 
origin; for Volney had confided to DeButts the information 
that France intended to invade both Canada and Louisiana 
and to unite these regions again under her rule.*® 

For these reasons, Wayne kept Volney under close surveil- 
lance during the remainder of his visit. The Frenchman, how- 
ever, had little time for spying, if that was his intention; for 
he was stricken with malaria and was ill during most of his 
stay.?7 

Another traveler reached Detroit two days after Volney ar- 
rived—the Reverend David Jones, Chaplain to the United 
States army. <A Baptist preacher and an ardent patriot, he 
had first become a chaplain in 1777. During the Revolutionary 
War he had served with Wayne, and they had become fast 
friends. Consequently, when Wayne was given command of 
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the troops for the western campaign, he had secured the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Jones as chaplain to the Legion.** On his 
arrival at Detroit, he learned that‘the General was angry with 
him. The Commander-in-Chief suspected the Chaplain of hav- 
ing given information to General Wilkinson which he should 
have kept to himself; consequently, no quarters had been pre- 
pared for him. He found lodging with James Abbott, and 
on Sunday, October 2, he delivered a sermon in the Citadel 
“from the Piazea of the Commandant’s Quarters.” This was 
the first Protestant service held in Detroit under the American 
regime. 

Dr. Jones remained in Detroit until November 3; preaching 
every Sunday except on October 16, when he made this entry 
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in his journal: “Was very rainy. [ preached none. 
met General Wayne, and, not without some difficulty, convinced 
him of his loyalty. He was glad to be reinstated in his Com- 
mander’s good graces, and happy to find him in good health. 
On November 3, he left Detroit on board the sloop Saguinah. 

During October, General Wayne was busy with the details 
of reorganizing the American army. By an Act of May 30 
1795, Congress abolished the Legion of the United States, which 
had been established in 1792, and replaced it with four regi- 
ments of infantry. The resident was directed to cause the 
change to be made by October 31, 1796.47 General. Wayne, as 
Commander-in-Chief, issued the requisite orders at Detroit.** 
Many details had to be worked out, and instructions had to 
be sent to commandants of all the posts. Wayne directed the 
reorganization with his usnal vigor. 

As the days became shorter, there was frost in the air. 
Sumac bushes turned a fiery red, and the leaves of the maples 
changed from green to pink and yellow. The cooler weather 
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brought relief from fever; and one can scarcely believe that 
Wayne was blind to the beauty of the autumn season. 

Nevertheless, after the arduous exertions of the past four 
years, he was eager to return to his home at Waynesborough. 
He must have thought frequently of the sturdy old stone 
house, near Paoli, built by his grandfather, and of the broad 
acres of rolling farm land that surrounded it. 

His son Isaac was living there, and his daughter Margaretta 
with her husband, Will Atlee, was not far away. Perhaps he 
thought too of the little stone church, St. David’s, Radnor, 
where his father and his grandfather slept beneath their great 
stone slabs in the churchyard, and where his wife Polly had 
been buried in 1793 while he was campaigning in the West.** 

These were past sorrows; now there was a joyful occasion 
awaiting his return. He was going to marry Mary Vining. 
They had met in Philadelphia early in 1796 and had renewed 
their early acquaintance made when she was Molly Vining, 
the toast of the town, and he was Tony Wayne, a gallant 
young brigadier of the Pennsylvania Line. Although they 
had made no announcement, it was generally suspected that 
they were engaged. Only the President’s order to the General 
to visit the western posts had separated them. Their plans 
were made; the wedding would take place when he returned.** 

This was reason enough for Wayne’s impatience to be gone; 
but there were others. Brigadier General James Wilkinson, 
his second in command, was still in the East, where, one 
might be sure, he was continuing his campaign by insinuation 
and intrigue to ruin the Commander-in-Chief. Wayne had 
some pretty strong proof of Wilkinson’s secret conniving with 
Thomas Power in the interests of the Spanish government.* 
Once at home, he could meet the rascal on better than equal 
terms, and at least defend himself. Besides, an old wound suf- 
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fered during the Revolutionary War was troubling him again, 
and the gout was giving him painful moments. Traveling would 
not be pleasant if they became worse, and if he tarried too 
long, the storms and ice of winter might make traveling im- 
possible. 

Before leaving Detroit, General Wayne formulated instruc- 
tions for Colonel Hamtramck, commandant of the post. He 
directed him to hasten the repair of the defenses, to care for 
the health and comfort of his soldiers, and to perfect them in 
drill and in maneuvers. Wayne wrote a separate paragraph 
on the treatment of the Indians. He warned Hamtramck to 
keep them under close observation; but he added that the 
commandant must “evince to them the justice and regard of 
the United States.”*¢ 

On Monday, November 14, the sloop Detroit was moored 
to the wharf with supplies and baggage safely stowed away, 
ready to sail. The General, however, did not leave until he 
had written a reply to a farewell message that had just been 
delivered. This document bore the title: “Address of the 
Curé & Inhabitants of Detroit together with the Officers, Civil 
& Military of the County of Wayne in the Territory of the 
United States North West of the River Ohio— 

“To his Excellency Anthony Wayne Esqr. Major General & 
Commander-in-chief of the Army of the United States.—” 

The signers expressed their gratitude for all the favors they 
had received at his hands; thanked him for his kindness in 
permitting their county to bear his name; assured him of their 
loyalty to the United States and of their “joy in becoming 
united to Citizens Free an [sic] Generous; begged him to 
speak favorably of them to the President; wished him a fair 
passage across the lake; hoped that he would receive from the 
government, rewards commensurate with his great services; 
and prayed that God might “grant us the favour of seeing you 
here again to compleat the happiness of us all.”* 
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The address was signed by Michel Levadoux, Curé; Chabert 
Joncaire, Colonel of Militia: James May, Justice of the Peace: 
Jean Baptiste Cicot, Major of Militia; Francois Navarre, Jus- 
tice of the Peace; Charles Francois Girardin, Judge of the 
Court of Common Pleas: and Joseph Voyer, Justice of the 
Peace, 

In spite of his eagerness to depart, the General wrote with 
his own hand a gracious reply. He thanked the officials and 
the inhabitants for their flattering expressions of esteem, 
praised them for their loyalty to the new government, and 
promised to inform the President of it. In conclusion he wrote: 
“T cannot permit myself to depart from hence without assur- 
ing you, that I shall always take a peculiar interest in what- 
ever may contribute to promote the happiness & prosperity of 
this county, to which my name has the honor to be attached.” 

Now that the last duty had been completed, there was no 
further reason for delay. The troops were drawn up for a final 
salute to their departing chief; and the townspeople lined the 
streets as the General proceeded to the wharf. Among the 
crowd, there must have been many who were truly sorry to see 
him go. 

With his aide, Captain De Butts, General Wayne boarded 
the Detroit, which at once cast off and set sail down the river 
for Presqu’ Isle, whence he would proceed to Pittsburgh. The 
soldiers returned to their barracks, and the inhabitants to 
their occupations. From the deck of the sloop, we may be sure, 
the Commander-in-Chief, kept his eves fixed upon the town, 
and upon the fort with its flag bravely snapping in the autumn 
breeze, until a bend in the river shut them from his view. 
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Wuy I Am Nor A STRANGITE 


By Rev. CLEMENT J. STRANG 
Benzonia- 


On July 8, 1850, James J. Strang, the Mormon prophet and leader, 
founded his Kingdom of God on Earth on the Beaver Islands. Six years 
later the founder was assassinated and his kingdom overthrown by a 
riotous gentile mob. Readers of this Magazine will perhaps be surprised 
to learn that a son and a daughter of the fallen Prophet are still living. 
The former, Reverend Clement J. Strang of Benzonia, on March 13, 
1942, delivered before the Algonquin Club of Detroit the address which 
follows on “Why I am Not a Strangite.’ Its delivery created such an 
impression upon the listeners that the President of the Club was in 
structed to have it printed; with the cooperation of the Editor of the 
MICHIGAN HISTORY MAGAZINE, this is now accomplished. 

The few explanatory notes appended to the address have been sup- 
plied by the present writer, to whose book, THE KINGDOM OF ST. 
JAMES, readers who may wish to see a comprehensive history of the 
Strangite movement are referred. The unique character of Mr. Strang’s 
personal narrative is self-evident, and calls for no particular editorial 
comment. M. M. QUAIFE. 


The Name Strangite 


HOPE this title to what I am stating herein will not mis- 
| represent me, for to a limited extent I honor the name and 
life history of my father James Strang. To make this state- 
ment clear I will mention a few. of the traits that commend 
him to public approval. 

1. He was a lover of the truth. He sought the truths of 
physical nature and of human history, for what he could do 
with it, and in place of which no falsehood could serve. .He 
found the world full of errors, and many people exploiting 
them for selfish ends in their contact with the ignorant masses 
about them. He was selfish enough to seek it for its vital 
values, and generous enough to share it to the extent that it 
would create usable friendships; and sad to say, selfish enough 
to withhold it from the unfriendly and to substitute artificial 
“truths” that were fictitious falsehoods when his purposes 
could be served in that way. However, strange as it may seem 
to be, there are today more people like him in these respects 
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than there are of the class governed by the Spirit of Jesus, 
which T have learned to describe by the term Certified Chris- 
tians. 

2. I believe that in the depths of his soul James J. Strang 
was generously. benevolent. In his personal family relations 
the best he had at command was bestowed upon each and every 
member thereof. I cannot conceive of any other method by 
which he could live with four bright-minded women, home- 
loving wives, assigning the household duties according to in- 
dividual tastes, so that each should accept the particular serv- 
ice assigned, and take pride in accomplishing that particular 
service in perfect harmony with all the others. And in this 
connection I wish to state that my mother never mentioned 
the fact given us by the Secretary of Burton Historical Col- 
lection that Mary was at times also a member of the Strang 
family. It is my belief that, while no quarrel or disputation 
ever occurred on this account her presence on the Island was 
brief and James was there with her, and had made an agree- 
ment with her as to what her conduct should be. I am sure 
that if there had been any ill feelings in regard to this feature 
of the family life, we children would have been informed con- 
cerning this after, we were driven from the Island and com- 
pelled to shift for ourselves as fate so determined. So far as 
my mother has ever expressed herself, she has never experi- 
enced a jealous feeling in her relations with the other mem- 
bers of the Beaver Island Household. And after the dispersion 
by the mob, friendly letters passed from one to another, suffi- 
ciently to keep a knowledge of the new life each was accepting 
as the best possible for them. 

3. This same benevolent purpose for the public good pre 
vailed in the Island with respect to the social and economic 
affairs of the families of which it was composed. Every new 
family that came—and this coming was frequent—was greeted 
with open-house hospitality and kept comfortable while a 
choice of location for the new home, and the building of house 
and out-buildings, as these would be essential for continued 
living utilities, in the line of occupational service the new fam- 
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ily would render for the whole community. In the same man- 
ner the household furniture was provided; and if farming was 
to be the occupation the tools and livestock were considered 
a public charge, and met genuine public response. If the peo- 
ple who came possessed property which they wished to bring 
with them, and needed aid, as most of them did, the commu- 
nity brotherhood provided the aid needed. The Ideal was “Kco- 
nomic quality, according to need; and share the necessary ex- 
penses according to ability.” The Crown of Glory that the king 
desired to wear was the administration of justice, and the true 
happiness that would naturally follow; and this because he 
realized that he was accepted as the fountain of true economic 
wisdom and basic fellowship. 

4. In keeping with this ideal the King chose to wear a crown 
of mere symbolic character rather than anything costly. He 
preferred to use the civic wealth for the civic welfare. My 
mother had been chosen to be his private secretary, with the 
duty of attending to all correspondence, and keeping the 
weather tables and sending regular reports to the Smithsonian 
Institute at Washington. Hence father chose her as his as- 
sistant in devising the crown he was to wear. He proposed 
to have it made of paper, with gilt-paper trimmings and stars. 
Together they devised the plan, and when it was finally brought 
forth for Coronation Day, it was greatly admired by all. What- 
ever became of this paper trophy, we children never knew. Its 
significance was lost, except as to its symbolic prophecy of the 
brief duration of the kingdom it represented. The world today 
suffers no loss in the loss of this paper trophy. 

If there was a physician on the Island his practice was so 
limited that his name is lost in relation to that practice. The 
climate, occupations and neighborliness, tended to reduce ill- 
health and untimely deaths. These are Strang faiths and prac- 
tices that I believe in, and am trying to make practical in my 
own life, as a Congregational Christian Minister. In these I 
am, a Strangite. 


‘Dr. Hezekiah D. McCulloch was a prominent member of Strang’s kingdom 
for several years; whether, or to what extent, he practiced medicine there, is 


unknown to the present writer. See THE KINGDOM OF ST. JAMES, 163-64. 
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Wherein I am Not a Strangite 


1. I do not believe in polygamy nor in polyandra, under 
present social conditions. Careful and prolonged study of 
nature has caused me to believe that the universe as a whole 
is fully alive. I do not believe that a human individual is cre- 
ated in bodily likeness to the Creator of the universe. The 
divine Spirit would be helpless and unable to do a single act 
in control of the affairs of the universe without embodiment 
therein. The human soul is in the image and likeness of God 
because it is established in ability and opportunity to build its 
own body, as the Spirit of God has built the whole physical 
universe into a physical body for the development and expres- 
sion of his eternal life-history; the same as the souls of plants 
and animals are building their life-histories, according to their 
needs, in the services they are rendering to the Supreme. Dis- 
- tracted people have thought of the Holy Spirit as a Holy 
Ghost. Ghosts and goblins are out of credit in my mind. 
Every cell in my body has a soul of its own, and sustains the 
same relation to my soul that my soul sustains to the Spirit 
of Jesus Christ; and that because I have opened the door for 
the entrance of the Spirit of Christ. I said every cell; this 
needs qualification: every healthy cell is better. The sick cells 
of my body have either caught some selfish plan of a private 
purpose life-history or have met calamity by accident and need 
either repentance or the support of my soul for the process 
of healing that should follow. My soul is to my cell-soul what 
the Spirit of Christ is to my soul. The difference between a 
human soul and a lower creature soul is strictly ethical. The 
human soul has a personal conscience and lower creature souls 
have nothing of the kind. Lower creatures are under Darwin’s 
law of evolution expressed as “Struggle for existence and sur- 
vival of the fittest.” In the human family evolutionary prog- 
ress is made by what scientists call catalytic action of the 
Spirit of God basic in conscience. 

Under the laws of evolution, whether sinner or saint, deaths 
and births are necessary in order to keep the creature popula- 
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tions under progressive improvement. And to meet the de- 
mands of this process bisexual development was a remarkable 
forward step. There is practically no improvement in the low- 
est type of creature life, such as amoeba and the simplest vita- 
mins and destructive germs. Bisexual generation gives oppor- 
tunity for evolutionary progress in selective mating. And in 
the human race normal peaceful conditions result in numerical 
equality of males and females. If then some men are privileged 
to take a plurality of wives, they do so by robbing other men 
of the right and privilege of enjoying married life. The human 
privileges of living normally are thrown out of balance; and 
to that degree the will of God has not been respected and his 
laws have been ignored. 

There are, however, other things that lead to an unbalanced 
relation of marriageable males and females. Chief among these 
conditions are wars that reduce the male population more than 
the female. It is my belief that this fact explains the appar- 
ently divinely approved polygamy of the ancients, so much in 
attention in the Old Testament. When our great war is over, 
there may be a condition that, for economic reconstructive 
purposes, a well-guarded and benevolently practiced polygamy 
might be established until the sexes shall become balanced as 
to numerical marriageable conditions. For such establishment 
of a polygamous law, the only condition I could recommend 
would be the offer of a married woman to share her husband 
with another woman whom she should name and stand by when 
married, and be mentioned in the report of the marriage to 
the County Clerk. 

2. I do not believe in totalitarian royalty. I do believe in 
the loyalty of Common Consent, supported by a Board of Di- 
rectors, Apostolic Assistants or Departmental Executives— 
whatever titles express the particular service they are designed 
and assigned to render to the Public Welfare. I am sorry to 
be compelled to acknowledge that James J. Strang, of The 
Kingdom of Saint James, was as fully totalitarian as is Ger- 
many under Hitler, Italy under Mussolini, and Japan under 
Hirohito. I do not favor giving any man dictatorial power 
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over other people’s clothing, except so far as it may disregard 
the rules of common decency. I agree with Mr. Strang that 
slavery to fashion has been detestable in the extreme; but I 
also believe that teaching the public the better way is the royal 
road to the removal of the detestable, whether in the female or 
the male element of society; and that whether in buoyant 
youth or in tottering age. 

5+. I believe that Strang revealed his urge for public adora- 
tion expressed in the term Crown of Glory, and the recognition 
which the best members of the human race acknowledge as 
belonging only to the genetically conceived Son of The Living 
God, and the ideals that govern in the kingdom of God com- 
mitted to Christ in the world today as he is observed embodied 
in the certified Christian individuals organic in this multi- 
human body. He was very benevolent so far as he could thus 
create public approval and adoration. This is the common sin 
of many politicians, and vies with the other class of publicists 
when opportunities are observed through gold spectacles. The 
strutting turkey gobbler and spread tail of the peacock are 
impressive reminders. 

4. I am compelled to believe that in heart my father was 
an atheist. It is known that he read ravenously the books pro- 
duced in France that were translated into English and sold 
abundantly in the eighteenth century; and that he became 
saturated by some of the writings of Thomas Paine. I believe 
that much of the Bible was the product of wish-thinkers, who 
shared their possessions with every friend they were able to 
make by the best behavior they knew how to produce. 

5. I believe he expressed his soul-deep belief when he stated 
to my mother that he did not believe in the future as resulting 
in the resurrection of the material body that is laid in the 
ground after its service in this life is finished; but that each 
person’s future life is represented by the lives of his posterity ; 
and his statement of belief that the splendor and blessedness 
of that life depends upon the number and quality of the lives 
lived by his children and their children down the line.of descent 
throughout the years of future time. I agree with him as re- 
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gards this statement in part; to the extent that I do not believe 
that Jesus ever will return to the limitations of a human body. 
That in my judgment would be a crime against the Holy Spirit. 
I believe the body of Jesus was resurrected, in evidence of the 
power of God to accomplish such a feat for him the same as 
he was able to restore life to the dead body of Lazarus. But 
I believe that the cloud that received Jesus out of sight of his 
gazing disciples, and the multitude gathered to witness the 
ascension at the time of the first pentacostal meeting after his 
crucifixion, was composed of the material corpuscles, moisture 
and vapors that came from the dissolution of the body, no 
longer fitted for his further work in the world. The Bible 
plainly teaches that Christ lives and reigns in the souls of 
those who have opened the door for His Spirit to enter and 
inspirationally govern the lives of those who welcome Him. I 
do not find that part of my belief in the teaching of my parent 
who sought and won a kind of artificial royalty, with not so 
much of the Spirit of Christ in it: I believe that Jesus now 
lives and reigns in the souls of redeemed, certified Christians, 
who are serving and representing Him as Divine Savior to the 
needy suffering human souls of today, in this world over which 
He rules as King of Kings and Lord of Lords. 

I believe that this teaching is fully stated in the Bible, as 
recorded in Mat. 16:28; Mark 9:1 and Luke 9:27. 

I verily believe that when we look about us, and observe the 
fruits of righteousness, and the natural calamities that result 
from refusal and neglect of Christian living, we can see that 
Christ is on His throne; and that more and more the laws of 
His kingdom are being established as governing the affairs of 
our warring world today. Never before was there so strong a 
demand that the nations of the earth shall be established in 
relations, each to all others as the individuals of an ideal 
human family acknowledges and fulfills the relationships 
taught and lived by Jesus our redeemer and exemplar, and by 
those who embody and make His presence felt and loved in our 
world today. 
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I have long since decided that James J. Strang had no real 
belief in the claims of Joseph Smith, but counted his claims 
and teachings as strictly artificial, suggested from the ficti- 
tious project of one Spaulding who built his novel on the pos- 
sibility that the ten “lost tribes of Israel”: were basic in the 
development of the Indian tribes of this western world. Mr. 
Strang was well self-educated, and a spell-binder in oratory, 
and his life is an answer to the question he asked of himself, 
when he first observed the work of Smith. At one time Smith 
came to the words summum bonum, in a certain book or maga- 
zine article that came to his desk. It seemed to be a very high- 
sounding expression, and so he determined to use it. But when 
it finally appeared in his own work it was in this form: swm 
and bonum. I fancy that when father read this his self-im- 
posed question was propounded in these words: If a person so 
limited in public speech can achieve what Smith has accom- 
plished, what can I not achieve with my experience and ora- 
torical powers? The literary powers of the two men are widely 
diverse, but the Christian standards of each are exactly alike; 
and the punishments visited upon them and theirs are practi- 
cally identical. And the honors bestowed upon each are suit- 
able and sufficient rewards to each for the good thoughts each 
had for the public. And the suffering each was fated to ex- 
perience was such as to reveal the mind of God in regard to 
such states of mind as each possessed; and best of all to warn 
every member of the human race against any repetition of the 
methods and behavior of these, not distinguished but extin- 
guished, leaders of multitudes of people searching for light 
rather than darkness. 

6. I believe that the after-life of this self-questioner, reveals 
the kind of answer he chose to postulate and live by. I believe 
he congratulated himself on his increasing success until the 
bullets in his flesh, and bruises upon his face began to fester. 
I also believe that when he returned to the care of his noble- 
minded Christian parents the holy halo of their sympathetic 
faces was like a mirror of the mind of God—full of condemna- 
tion of the sin committed and pity for the sinner; repentance 
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was sincere and soul-deep. But here we have the meaning of 
the saying of one of our saintly and honored literary con- 
temporaries: “Try what repentance can do? What can it not? 
Yet what can it do when one cannot repent?” His language 
of behavior seemed to say: God has taken charge of my case. 
I have learned the reality of his Supreme Presence and Com- 
manding Purpose in the development and destiny of the human 
race. My project, program, and self-glorification, is evidently 
against his will. The only service I can now render is to calmly 
pass out of earthly recognition; leaving my fate to explain the 
meaning of the Old Testament teaching in the words of the 
prophets, and the writings of the Psalms, where we are so 
frequently enjoined to “fear God” and “keep his command- 
ments.” 

7. I believe that even harder for him to bear was the suffer- 
ing he had brought to the homes and hearts of his followers. 
At first it seemed almost impossible to believe God would 
pardon his sin in this late hour of repentance; but when I 
learned of the many friends of his who were bearing their part 
in the suffering, comparatively resigned and leaving the dead 
past behind without a thought of hate or blame upon him, 
thinking of what he must now suffer, it awakened some hope. 
Yes, and belief God would answer his prayers and theirs, as 
expressed in the answer of those who came to ask who would 
be his successor, and the only answer he had for them was 
“Take care of your Families.” 

If his repentance was accompanied by prayer, and the prayer 
were more for the grace and power of God to help those who 
suffered a share in his calamity, and appealed to God to aid 
them in taking care of their families, my hope begins to abound 
in a degree of faith; in reality I thank God that the end came, 
and came as it did, and I have a degree of confidence that he 
is still in the hands of our heavenly Father. And what is best 
for the whole human race will be the final outcome. None of 
us are able to state what that best will be, though I believe 
that the thoughts of the people before me at this time is evi- 
dence that great good has been done in showing the evils that 
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sought places as credits, are finding place as discredits. His 
thought may have been: “When I meet them in heaven they 
will pass me by unrecognized, until I express to them my love 
of God that made my life useful in teaching the world what 
not to be and do; and repeat to them the sentiment of one of 
our well-beloved poets: 


“Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, it might have been.” 


II 
Three Horrible Blunders 


One unacquainted with the facts might wonder about mothers 
and children, after the death of father; hence I deem it worth 
while to relate certain incidents in the families of those who 
held the closest family relations to one another before the 


tragedy. 

The Wright Brothers? naturally kept in close family touch 
at first. My mother joined with Betsy*? and her family, and 
the family of her brother, whom we called Uncle John MeNutt. 
Our first home was in Racine County, Wisconsin, near Voree 
(what was left of it). After the first winter we moved to Mar- 
quette County, near the middle of the state; then after another 
year another move was made north into Jackson County, where 
a mill was making lumber for the surrounding country. This 
finally developed into a village known as Warren’s Mills, where 
Betsy and her brother remained some time after Mother re- 
sponded to a call of her parents and brother to return to 
Michigan. 

The Field home was in Brookfield Township, Eaton County, 
Michigan. The date of arrival was late in the autumn of 1859. 
At that date Reuben Field, Mother’s father, had received life’s 
finishing call. His wife, Eliza, had for many years gathered 
information regarding the medical values of roots and herbs, 


*Sarah A. and Phoebe Wright, cousins, were the two last polygamous wives of 
the Prophet. Their fathers were the brothers here alluded to. 
7Betsy McNutt was the Prophet's third wife (his second polygamous mate). 
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and had acquired a very good reputation in that line. Doubt- 
less the credit was as much due to skill in care of her patients 
as to the herbs she used in making medicinal teas. Her remu- 
neration was not a formal charge. All she really claimed to 
bestow was the utmost in neighborly sympathy and assistance. 
She accepted whatever the people had means to hand to her, 
and they knew she really needed. The “big swamp” was near 
by and it filled the air with malaria, so she was kept busy. 
Usually the people who desired her services had to come for 
her and return her home when she could be spared. After the 
first autumnal frosts came this program was much changed, 
yet there were still people ill with colds, and her store of herbs 
was still made to serve. 

There were now people of parental age and seven children 
in the Field family. Uncle Albert and wife Jane, his Mother, 
Eliza, and sister Elvira.* Four of the children were mother’s, 
Charley, Eva, Clement, and James; and the three Field chil- 
dren were Edward, Isabelle, and Charley. Only my brother 
and sister attended school that winter; but when summer came 
Edward and myself were added to the number. 

Under these circumstances it will not appear strange that 
we children heard very little about Beaver Island that we 
could understand and remember; but the conversations about 
affairs that were practically closed but not forgotten were 
frequent. And as frequently we understood that the subject 
was sad to recall; and we dared to ask no questions, because 
we observed that the words used were designed to be like a 
foreign language to us. 

My experiences in Brookfield were extremely sad both sum- 
mer and winter, but I pass it all by except a few facts that 
explain the future when we were all separated from Mother, 
and the change of affairs that brought us together again. 

In mid-summer the malaria from the Big Swamp, as it was 
called, began to tell on the whole family, though two out of 
the eleven escaped, these being Aunt Jane and sister Eva, past 


— Field, the mother of the writer, was the Prophet’s first polygamous 
wife. 
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seven years of age. She did all she could to help Aunt Jane. 
The illness among us children was mostly ague. Mother had 
typhoid fever. Uncle Albert had malarial fever; and Grand- 
mother had worked herself nearly to death taking care of the 
rest. The regular doctors were kept busy attending the fami- 
lies who were able to pay; and besides this our people had no 
faith in the medical practice that always began with bleeding 
the sick as the initial treatment for whatever the disease, or 
possibly a feature of diagnosis. 

The central fact in this condition as related to this story is 
the fact that Mother was so low in vitality that she gave up 
hope of recovery, and whether she remembered the last advice 
of her husband, “Take care of your families,” or not, it was 
her constant anxiety to get us placed for as good a chance in 
life as possible after she was gone. 

She had a brief account of her condition and her desire for 
her children placed in the local papers of Charlotte and Eaton 
Rapids, asking that people who would be interested might call 
and see what she had to offer. The result was that Charley 
found a place near-by at the home of a farmer, who had many 
chores that he could do in payment for his keep. Eva was 
counted a prize for a family in the village of Charlotte, from 
which a much-loved daughter of her age and appearance had 
recently been taken by death. James J. (born after his father’s 
death) was taken by a family west of Charlotte, which knew 
that the only way they could have a child was by adoption. 
But Clement was too big for a baby, and too young to do much 
work,—likely to be a general nuisance in the family. Out of 
pure charity he was taken for a few days or weeks, until some 
other place might be found for him. 

After placing her children, mother’s mind seemed to rest 
more easily. As she improved in strength the weather chanced 
to change. A frost came in late August, and again in early 
September. Her prayers for restored health were answered. 
Her reputation as a teacher of district schools stood her in 
hand. She could look after places for my temporary home, and 
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clothe me, and thus I was kept in close touch with her so her 
mother love remained in full function. 

I refuse to list the horrible things that were put upon me 
by some of the people with whom I was furnished home neces- 
sities. In three of the seven places in which I lived for the 
four-and-a-half years—till the spring of 1864—the habit of the 
family was to place every disagreeable or dirty task, that none 
of the family would accept, upon me, and I did it, without a 
whimper, though sometimes with tears in my eyes. 

Per contra, in two of these seven homes I had as tender and 
loving care as I could have expected if I had been born of the 
owners of the home. 

In 1864 mother had so returned to normal health of both 
body and mind; and had laid by money from wages earned 
teaching, that she longed to get her children back in a home 
under her own supervision. Charley had been a good worker, 
but he was a reader, and the man who had him in charge gave 
him up freely because every spare moment he could find he 
had a book in hand, and stuck by it until called away to do 
his part in the farm work. To accommodate mother and son 
Mr. Perky let him go and watched his progress as the years 
passed. The wife in the family that had taken Eva died in 
this same spring, and the husband was willing to let the little 
girl he had learned to love go back to her mother’s care. The 
people who were at that time taking care of me expressed 
regret, but said that under the circumstances and believing in 
the “golden rule” they could not refuse. 

In the case of my youngest brother, whose name had been 
changed by law to Charley J. Grier, the application of the 
golden rule made a different decision. They had done so much, 
and loved the child so dearly, and were a family so advanced 
in Christian principles, and were so anxious to have mother 
feel free to come and keep in motherly touch with him, that 
mother freely conceded to their expressed wishes. 

And now we are ready to discuss the main theme of this 
chapter, “Three Horrible Blunders.” We had now arrived at 
ages, and were in conditions when and where we could review 
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the history of the Strang family. And among the many ques- 
tions we children asked mother was “What were the chief 
reasons for the hatred against the Mormons, that led finally 
to the death of our father?” I make no pretense to a verbatim 
reply to this question; but I am positive that the three follow- 
ing teachings and practices were the three most important: 

Two of these major blunders I have already mentioned, 
namely, polygamy and totalitarianism in governmental affairs. 
These we pass by, and discuss only the third, which went by 
the term “consecration.” This was a new word to us; though 
I had a memory of its having been used in a sort of sub-rosa 
manner between the older members of the family in discussing 
the items of past history. This sub-rosa manner of using the 
term left the impression on the minds of us youngsters that it 
was some practice that was taboo to the average Christian 
conscience; something that our parents and near relatives 
wished had never happened. But now in our new home, which 
mother had established for us about four miles from Charlotte, 
these questions were answered frankly, though with deep re- 
gret, because of the experiences they naturally led to. 

Mother then explained that the Irish were lovers of beer 
and whiskey, and that they not only used these intoxicating 
beverages, but furnished them for the Indians living not only 
on Big Beaver, but on the small islands in the lake near-by. 
The Catholics were antagonistic for theological reasons. 
Father thought of them as the disciples of Christ were taught 
to think of the Pharisees; hence a partially subdued enmity 
existed, partly from increasing competition by which a de- 
pendable living was made. Apart from farming and fishing 
the enterprises of the islands were few. There was an abun- 
dance of good timber, pine, cedar, beech, maple, and some hem- 
lock. I remember having heard mention of ash and walnut, 
and quite probably a few specimens of these trees were found 
on the Island. Some lumber was produced, and no fuel was 
shipped in to keep the home fires burning. 

Finally it became known that fishnets of some of the Mor- 
mons had been emptied of some of the catch. And later the 
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Irish also complained that fish had been taken from their nets. 
And from this date forward the enmity increased. The trouble 
was attributed to the Mormons and the conditions were re- 
ported to the peoples on the surrounding mainlands; and each 
time the statements were exaggerated, until it became a kind 
of war-story. This increased the enmity, and developed the 
war spirit. Then the King called his chosen leaders together, 
and put the contention into the realm of religious devotion, by 
quoting scripture statements that could be used to create re- 
ligious support of the ‘Mormon cause, and thus defeat the op- 
position. One of his Bible statements was “The earth is the 
Lord’s and the fullness thereof.” Psalm 24:1. (See also I Cor. 
10:26-28). The inference made was: this being Gospel truth it 
is the province of God’s chosen Saints to apply it to the serv- 
ices of those same saints to the glory of God. There were 
many other passages that could be made to support this teach- 
ing, and for this reason the act of practicing this method of 
securing the advantage sought was called “Consecration.” 
What we take for divine service is consecrated to that service. 
And God is pleased to have us take and use what he has 
placed before use for daily use. 

It is my belief that this behavior was ratified by the King 
in the belief that the Mormons being greatly in excess by num- 
bers, would finally persuade the Catholics to migrate to the 
surrounding country, and leave his people in sole possession 
of the Island Kingdom. But the first settlers knew the senti- 
ment of the surrounding country, and believed that they could 
secure this outside support, and finally drive the Mormons off. 
The outcome finally proved that the Mormons were wrong. 

I have given this situation intense thought, and consulted 
the leading teachings of psychology, and compared all with 
the plain teaching of the Scriptures, and conclude that the 
ethical conscience of the human creature defeated the conse- 
cration project. It seems to me that the behavior of the 
“Saints’ when the “King” was shot verifies this conclusion. 
The Mormons were ten-to-one in excess of the opponents who 
lived on the Island. But when ordered to leave the Island 
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under penalty of being ‘killed and their homes burned down 
over their heads they were paralyzed. If their consciences had 
been clear, and their behavior had been such as to make a 
sympathetic appeal to sane and sensible people, they would 
have given their lives to their holy cause instead of running 
away like mice from the house-cat. 

I believe it was this that settled my mother’s mind as to the 
horrible blunders that defeated the projects of her nearest and 
dearest relatives and associates. And in this same line I be- 
lieve it was the consciousness of having sought his own glory 
instead of the glory of God when he worked his way into ac- 
ceptance of the position of successor of Joseph Smith. 

And I am certain that when Lorenzo Dow Hickey, one of 
the leaders among the twelve apostles, ordained to that office 
early in the establishment of the Kingdom, attempted to in- 
duce my brother Charley to assume leadership as his father’s 
successor, that it was a clear clean conscience that led him to 
refuse any such project and program. Hickey continued his 
efforts through many months. He was not rebuked and sent 
promptly away, for the reason that his “candidate” wished to 
see what could be said in favor of such a move. Charley was 
studying Hickey as thoroughly as Hickey was studying and 
“teaching” Charley. Finally when nearly forty letters and 
nearly a dozen postal cards had been received and answered, 
Charley reported to him that he had given his final attention 
to that subject. , 

Now permit me a few paragraphs in which to state some of 
the features of the attempt of Hickey to induce me to lay claim 
to the highest office in the Reorganized Kingdom of Saint 
James. 

I listened to him kindly because he had invited me to his 
home at the time when [ had finished my first year in Theology 
at Oberlin Theological Seminary. I attended carefully to all 
that he had to offer, besides studying him. I was careful not 
to offend in the manner of my refusal, giving my reasons from 
logical interpretation of experiences, and from quotations of 
Scripture. Finally I stated my plan for the summer vacation, 
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and belief that it would count better for the glory of God than 
any other plan that might be offered; and tried to bid him a 
kind farewell. Then he abused me to the limits of angry lan- 
guage. He formally claimed to be putting a curse upon my life. 
If he had power to curse, for some reason it did not strike in. 
With a heart full of pity for a man of his age and experience 
to behave as he did, I said my “farewell” and went directly to 
the home of his other wife’ a short distance east on the same 
street. She treated me very kindly; yet in some way inter- 
preted my mental situation, ascertaining that she knew Dow 
had been saying mean words to me, and begged me to tell her 
about it. I explained as gently as I could, and in few words. 
Then she asked me where I was going; and I told her of a 
visit I was next to make to the home of the young woman I 
loved, and who was to be my wife soon after finishing my 
Seminary work. Her next question was about the train I was 
to take for Dowagiac, the nearest station to my destination? 
My plan to walk to Union City and take a train from there, 
puzzled her, and I was compelled to state that the limited cash 
in my purse made the course I had chosen wise. Mrs. Hickey 
was sadly crippled, and was sitting in a chair cushioned seat 
and back. She immediately arose, supported by the table in 
front, turned the cushion she had been sitting on over, thrust 
her hand into a pocket it contained and pulled out a large 
roll of bills, some of which were of $10 and $20 denominations. 
From this she selected a bill marked $5 and handed it to me, 
saying, “It will please me much if you will accept that from 
me, and ride instead of walking.” Believe me, I thanked her 
heartily, as much for her good spirit as for the cash she gave. 
I felt certain the money had come from consecrated goods; but 
I knew of no better use it could be put to than that to which it 


had been dedicated. ; 


5Lorenzo D. Hickey was the only member of the Strangite kingdom, in so 
far as the present writer’s information serves, who continued to maintain his 
polygamous relations after the dispersion of the followers of Strang. He settled 
at Coldwater, where he died in 1900. He had three wives, whom (with their 
children) he continued to maintain, obverting public criticism by the pretense 
that the polygamous wives were relatives of one degree or another. Although 
a leader in the Strangite organization, Hickey was a man of such unbalanced 
judgment that he may perhaps fairly be characterized as insane. 
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In this line I will now state what I have previously omitted. 
One of Hickey’s arguments, put forward with the most ap- 
pealing enthusiasm, was this practice of consecration. Know- 
ing that he had sons in the larger figures of the teen age, or 
possibly old enough to vote, I asked him as to their where- 
abouts. After some hesitation he finally revealed to me that 
they had been doing a very prosperous business in consecrat- 
ing. He seemed to think I might be a sucker, that could be 
hooked by a cash bait; so he related that they and Gabriel 
Strang were doing time in the Ohio State Prison. He-stated 
that a mere accident led to their capture; but that on the 
whole they were wise and skillful, and the blessing of God had 
followed them. To present evidence of this wisdom he related 
a certain instance connected with their specialty in consecrat- 
ing horse-and-buggy outfits and selling them in a thriving 
village north of Grand Rapids. One remembers that in 1879 
there were no motor cars, but the better buggies were bringing 
good prices. In this particular village the sales were sure, and 
the prices at top notch; the return trip to Coldwater was en- 
joyably made by train by a choice of routes. The two young 
Hickeys and Gabriel Strang brought the returns in cash to 
Apostle Lorenzo Dow Hickey, who divided the “spoils”, which 
were so great a blessing and gift from God that their best 
service after a brief rest was again to be up and at it. 

Hickey had previously told me of the wisdom and consum- 
mate skill these consecraters had exhibited in their line of 
divine service; and how the blessing of God had followed them. 
When I failed in the response he anticipated, he seemed to 
think me devoid of common sense and good judgment. To 
verify his claims he gave me a detailed statement of one of 
the adventures that most fully demonstrated the “wisdom and 
skill” the young men were credited with; and I am passing 
the same along to the public mind of today for final decision. 

The particular city or village where they observed a splendid 
young horse and new buggy standing at the hitching-post, and 
the owner gone several blocks away, was not named to me. 
But the conditions were such that they counted on plenty of 
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time to get miles away before the owner would know that his 
property was gone. As was their regular program they started 
home to Coldwater with the outfit. They recalled that they 
must make speed at first so that if an officer were to be on the 
trail they would be at their home town and the property would 
be out of sight in Hickey’s barn. 

But it chanced that this new buggy with its new style thim- 
ble-skein had not been lubricated recently. They observed that 
one wheel was sliding, leaving a distinct mark in the road that 
could be easily followed. In some way that wheel must be 
made to roll along, not slide. The thought came that by a good 
leverage it might be forced to turn. They sought a lever, and 
found a small but strong fence-rail and with that made the 
wheel turn; but soon observed that the wooden hub was turn- 
ing on the steel skein. However, the mechanism proved to be 
strong enough to bring them through to Coldwater. Usually 
the second trip was made the next day, but in this case the 
wheel had to be replaced by repair or a new wheel entire. I 
have forgotten which was done. But the first night after the 
repairs were made the journey was continued to Comstock, 
just north of Kalamazoo, where another apostle was assisting 
in the consecration business. Here they put up for the day at 
Edward Chidister’s home. He also had a horse-and-buggy 
barn. After the night’s rest the next stop was in Grand Rapids 
where another saint had. another horse-and-buggy barn, and 
after the night’s rest the journey was completed at the lum- 
bering village (I have forgotten the name) where many wealthy 
families having fine homes were providing themselves with 
the best in family conyeyances, and were improving roads and 
places of entertainment where their acquisitions would be in 
constant use. I told this story to a few people who are trying 
to reorganize the Strangite branch of the Mormon Church, at 
one of the villages on Pine Lake Charlevoix County. lL. D. 
Hickey’s youngest son, Joseph, was at that time one of the 
number engaged in this reorganization project. He pro- 
nounced it a lie; that I waited until all the people who could 
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deny it were dead. Then shortly after this a letter from 
Stanley Johnston stated that he had written to the Ohio State 
Prison and found that no such persons had ever been in prison 
there. Then I regretted that I had not explained that a part 
of the wisdom of these consecrators was the making of their 
adventures under assumed names. 

I have most heart-deep pity for the people who can observe 
no difference in ethical behavior of the apostles who were in 
the service of the King of the Beaver Island Mormons, and the 
apostles of Jesus Christ, King of Kings and Lord of Lords, 
and Prince of Peace, Master of the Lovers of Peace, and 
pitted against the War Lords of Christendom. 





A SAINT IN EXILE 


The writer of the letter which follows, Mrs. Eugenia Phillips of San 
Francisco, is one of the posthumous daughters of James J. Strang, and 
a half-sister of Rev. Clement Strang of Benzonia. Her mother, Phoebe 
Wright, was married to Prophet Strang on October 27, 1856, and she 
was born a year later, October 28, 1857. She grew up in the then 
. pioneer region of Jackson County, Wisconsin, to which place her mother, 
widowed and destitute, had accompanied her grandfather, who before 
the dispersal of Strang’s followers at Beaver Island had been-a leading 
member of the Church and one of the Twelve Apostles. The letter is 
important for the picture it supplies of the writer’s grandfather, in 
marked contrast to the impression, widely current, that the Beaver 
Island Mormons were all either crackpots or criminals, or both. The 
present letter was written to her brother, Rev. Clement Strang, on the 
eve of the foregoing address before the Algonquin Club of Detroit, 
and by him presented to the writer of this introductory note. 

MILO M. QUAIFE 
6/20/42 
[Copy] 
March 10, 1942 
Dear Brother, 

Am sorry your letter did not reach me earlier, but I hope by 
sending this by air today it may arrive in time. 

No one could have loved a father and a mother more than 
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I loved my grandparents, whose home was my home till the 
day of my marriage. 

The trouble in writing this letter is that I want to say more 
than time will allow me to write of grandfather’s greatness 
of Spirit, his kindness and generosity to the many men he 
employed in the large business he built up after a few years 
in the lumbering business, while pioneering in Wisconsin. He 
with his two brothers and their families constituted a small 
community in themselves. He, the eldest and leader of the 
three in all matters of importance. 

After father’s death mother joined them in Racine. They 
then drove with horses and wagons to Black River Falls, Wis., 
and began a new life there. They began earning a living by 
cutting and selling cord wood and farming in a small way near 
the city, but they were ambitious and soon acquired some 
property nine miles from the city, which included a flour mill, 
a lumber mill, a boarding house and five smaller houses which 
provided homes and plenty of work for all. Soon timber land 
was bot and logging begun; men with families were hired 
and houses built for them and no rent charged, tho the best 
wages of the times were paid. A school house was built, and 
roads improved leading to their village, which was given a 
Post office and the name of Wrightsville when a railroad was 
built crossing their land. There had been no railroad nearer 
than Sparta or Lacrosse. I was then ten years old. What a 
thrill that first railroad whistle gave me. 

Grandfather became one of the most respected and influen- 
tial men of the county and adjoining counties and the two 
brothers shared in the respect accorded. 

Knowing the unpopularity of mormonism they dropped 
every semblance of it. Very few people knew they had ever 
been mormons. I used to listen when a very small child to 
my grandfather converse with an occasional proselyting Mor- 


mon calling on him. He quoted the Bible profusely to show 
them their mistakes. Sometimes one of the orthodox type of 
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religion called and he would “lay them out” equally well. He 
was weary of man-made doctrines. 

Raised by a deeply religious Methodist mother, of the old- 
type doctrines, who told the sensitive child God punished all 
sin and that he might sin without knowing it. No wonder he 
sought a better type of belief. 

He left the island on a boat with Capt. Alexander who said 
to him “You are a man of too much intelligence to be deceived 
by the claims of much that belongs to prevailing religions. 
Let me give you this book, ‘The Origin of Man’.” The reading 
of that book opened up a new world for him.' However, he 
was spiritually minded and longed for proofs of immortality. 
He passed on at the age of ninety-one years. 

There were a few other mormon families in our vicinity who 
lived exemplary lives and were really highclass, spiritually 
minded people; studious and intellectual and much respected 
by their neighbors. Some of their daughters married fine weal- 
thy men of other cities. I never heard of one of these families 
ever having any aspersion put upon their character or integrity. 

Hastily composed, 
Yours with love, 
Eugenia. 
1Probably the book in question was Charles Darwin’s THE ORIGIN OF 
SPECIES... If so, however, the gift must have been made at some later date 


than the dispersion of the Saints in 1856, since Darwin's famous work was first 
published in 1859. M.M.Q 








PLacE NAMES OF INGHAM COUNTY 


By THEopoRE G. Foster 


Lansing 


N attempting to compile a record of the derivation of the 
I place names of Ingham County, all available published 
material bearing on the subject has been carefully searched. 
County and city histories, postoffice guides, old scrap books, 
official documents, plat books, atlases, gazetteers, surveyors’ 
field notes and maps, both commercial and official, have been 
used. Personal interviews and field trips were made to confirm 
explanations or theories advanced that could not be verified 
by documentary proof. No references are made to living indi- 
viduals, as in no case was an explanation accepted unless 
verified by two or more persons. In making personal contacts 
one outstanding fact was noticed, namely, that the present 
generation have little or no conception of the origin of the 
place names in communities in which they reside. 

Dates given in the early county histories have not been 
checked with official records. The early histories were not 
always correct but discrepancies, if any, would doubtless be 
very small, and could be due to difference in the date of the 
drawing of an instrument and its recording. 

It has not been uncommon to find a stream designated by 
three different names. Dwellers near the outlet of a creek or 
stream know it by one name, those living near the source know 
it by another, while those dwelling along the central part will 
have a third name for it. This accounts for the change of 
names made by commercial map makers. A number of creeks 
of yesterday are the drains of today. Lakes change names as 
the land surrounding them or bordering upon them changes 
ownership, the community gradually acquiring the custom of 
referring to the lakes by the names of the new owners. 

In the early days of settlement a postoffice was a store or a 
dwelling on a convenient four corners, and with a change of 
postmaster came a change of location of the office, accounting 
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for the disuse of the old postoffice name in the community and 
the adoption of a new name as suggested by the change of 
postmaster or the change of location. The advent of the rural 
free delivery discontinued a great number of the smaller post- 
offices, and thus there has been the gradual elimination of old 
place names in the community. No mention is made in this 
article of schoolhouses and churches except where such have 
given name to a whole community. 

Ghost towns and paper cities are generally considered typi- 
cally western products, but Ingham County has its own blight- 
ed hopes in towns and postoffices. For example, Nova Scotia, 
Hamilton, Jefferson, Klink, Pear’s Shantee, and Sanford, all 
of which places are now non-existent. As is in most counties 
the animal kingdom is well represented with Coon Creek, Bear 
Lake, Otter Creek, and Wolf Creek, while for the birds only 
two are named, Heron Creek and Swan Creek. That the trees 
were popular is indicated by the names of Cedar River, Willow 
Creek, White Oak Township, Pine Lake and Plum Orchard 
Creek, and it appears that the early settlers were not color 
blind, for we find Red Creek and Yellow Creek. The county 
has its share of numerous descriptive names such as Pearl’s 
Shantee, White Dog Corners, Slab Oak Tavern and Shacksboro. 

We might classify these place names. Approximately one- 
third of the names are found to be in honor of pioneers, about 
one-third are descriptive, such as color, size, shape, as repre- 
sented by red, round, mill, and heron. About a quarter are 
borrowed names, that is, named after some place already 
known, as Africa, Delhi, North Holt. Some are Indian names, 
or names of persons of national or historical importance. 

The fact that the United States Geological Survey maps give 
the place names as accepted by the United States Government, 
notation is made in some cases to indicate which of two com- 
monly used names is to be considered official. 

AFRICA, the name applied to a community in Meridian 
Township which was north and east of Red Bridge, on the east 
and west road one-half mile north of the Red Cedar River. (T. 


THEODORE G. Foster 
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190).1 It was so called because of the fact that the anti-slav- 
ery feeling was strongest in that neighborhood and could al- 
most be considered a term of derision (A. 831). The term is 
now obsolete and very few references are to be found in the 
county histories relating to it. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. See “Michigan State Col- 
lege”. 

AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE POST OFFICE. A post-office 
established at the College in 1884 and continued under that 
name until 1907, at which time it was changed to East Lansing. 

ALAIEDON POST OFFICE, of Alaiedon Township, was 
established Dec. 10, 1885. William Lewis, the first supervisor, 
was the first postmaster (D. 216). It was discontinued August 
22, 1851. 

ALATEDON TOWNSHIP. This township was originally 
the north one-half, of Aurelius and consisted of what are now 
the four northwest townships of the county which were taken 
from Aurelius by an Act of the legislature approved March 15, 
18388 (1D. 99,216). In 1891 Delhi, Lansing, and Meridian Town- 
ships were set off, leaving the township of Alaiedon as it now 
is, with the old name of Alaiedon (A. 238). The first settler 
was James Phillips who established his residence there Dec. 
30, 18386, on the west half of the southwest quarter of Section 
30 (D. 214). The meaning or derivation of the word has not 
been determined. 

ALCOTT’S CREEK. So called in Durant’s History of Ing- 
ham and Eaton Counties. See also Olcott. 

ALVERSON. A post-office originally indicated on the map 
of 1859 as being located in section one of Meridian Township. 
The post-office was originally established in 1852, discontinued 
in 1867, re-opened in 1867 with Stephen D. Alverson as post- 
master and finally discontinued in 1896. The Alversons were 
extensive owners of land in section one of Meridian in 1859 
(G.H.S.; D. 338). . 

AURELIUS OR AURELIUS CENTER. A post-office locat- 
ed in section thirty-four of Aurelius Township. Originally 


1Por meaning of the letters, see bibliography at the end. 
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called Howe’s Corners in honor of Enoch Howe, who was the 
first postmaster (D. 221). The post-office was established in 
1837 and discontinued in 1841, re-established in 1854 and dis- 
continued in 1903. It was placed on the map of 1859 (G.H.S.) 
as Aurelius Center Post Office. Named for the township in 
which it is located. 

AURELIUS TOWNSHIP, originally embraced the whole 
west one-half of the county. It is said to have been named by 
Deacon John Barnes after the ancient Roman Emperor (T. 
300). This statement is probably incorrect, as one of the first 
settlers in the township was Elijah Woodworth who was there 
late in 1835 or early in 1836, and, as he came from Aurelius 
Township, Cayuga County, N. Y., most authorities give him 
credit for naming the township after his old home (A. 316). 

BALDWIN LAKE (obsolete), in Section twenty-two of 
Onondaga Township, is represented on the map of 1859 (G.HLS.) 
as being two small unnamed lakes. In 1874 Beers’ Atlas of 
Ingham County indicates only one lake and that as yet is un- 
named. It derived its name from the Baldwin family who were 
taxpayers there in 1844 (D. 292) on property abutting on the 
lake. The Baldwin family appear in the census of 1840, Onon- 
daga Township. Now officially called Lane’s Lake. 

BATEESE CREEK, of Bunkerhill Township, was un-named 
in 1859 but was indicated as rising in Hewe’s Lake of Ingham 
Township and flowing south through Bunkerhill Township 
where it enters Jackson County with Bateese Lake as its out- 
let. It was named for John Baptiste Boreau or Boreaux, a 
French trader who resided on the shores of the lake as early as 
1815 (A. 655; I. 896). Bateese is evidently the English con- 
traction of Baptiste. Blois in his Gazetteer of the State of 
Michigan (1838) makes no mention of the Creek, which is first 
located on the map of 1859, and is also placed on the map of 
1874, but is unnamed in both cases. 

BEAR LAKE, in Section thirty-four, Stockbridge Township. 
See Fink Lake. 

. BEAR LAKE, a small lake in Section thirty-five of Lansing 
Township, surrounded originally by a large huckleberry marsh. 
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The name is typical of so many early place names of Michigan, 
being named for the wild animals seen in the vicinity. 

BEAR LAKE OUTLET, the creek flowing from Bear Lake 
in Section thirty-five of Lansing Township to the Sycamore 
Creek, all of which is in Lansing Township. 

BEEBE LAKE (Tac.), so called for the Beebe family who 
were early settlers in the vicinity (U. S. Hewe’s Lake). Now 
Nichol’s Lake (q.v.). 

BELLE OAK, an unincorporated village in sections thirteen 
and twenty-four of Locke Township. No settlement is indi- 
cated in 1859, but a plan of the town is to be found on page 
60 of Beer’s Atlas of Ingham County (1874). Locke Post Office 
was established in 1861 and discontinued the same year, re- 
established later and again discontinued. The name of Locke 
and Belle Oak were used interchangeably for years, but now 
the more common term is Belle Oak. The town was originally 
settled in 1842 by James L. Nichols (D. 274). The deduction 
can probably be made that Belle Oak was the name given to 
the community to describe the wonderful forest growth of 
white oak. Name purely descriptive and derived from the 
French (U.S. Belle Oak). 

There is a second version of the naming of the settlement 
that has received some publicity. The story is based on the 
fact that the old school house had the first bell in the com- 
munity, and the school was of oak construction, hence the 
name Bell Oak. The bell was purchased in 1866, according to 
the records of the school board, but the community was known 
as Belle Oak as early as 1861. Though the story has some local 
color and romantic appeal, the proof of definite dates is lacking. 

BIDDLE CITY (obsolete). The name of a proposed town 
platted in 1836 by Jerry and William Ford at the junction of 
the Grand and Cedar rivers and now in the incorporated limits 
of the city of Lansing (C. 113). The plat was recorded on page 
one of liber six of deeds in the Register of Deeds’ office in 
Mason, Michigan. A full description of the platting of Biddle 
City may be found in the Lansing State Journal of March 27, 
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1926. The “paper” city was named for Major John Biddle of 
Detroit (L. 1; D. 122). 

BOGUS SWAMP (obsolete), a dense swamp lying in sec- 
tions seven and eighteen of Lansing Township, just west of 
the city of Lansing. The land originally comprising the swamp 
is now well drained and developed. It was so called from the 
fact that when the surveyors were running the lines for the 
road now known as Saginaw Street, they surprised a gang of 
counterfeiters, who fled leaving their dies and other equipment 
(P. R. 32; T. 325). 

BRANCH LAKE, see Nichols’ Lake. 

BRUTUS TOWNSHIP (obsolete). A township consisting 
of the present townships of Wheatfield and Leroy, and taken 
from Ingham Township March 22, 1839. The name was changed 
to Wheatfield on March 20, 1841 (D. 100}. Brutus was named 
by Ephriam Meech who came from Brutus, Cayuga County, 
N. Y. (D. 323; A. 607). 

“BULLET LAKE. A small round lake in Section nineteen 
of Locke Township. Originally called Colby’s Lake for L. Colby 
who owned the whole lake in 1874 (B). The present name is 
descriptive of the shape of the lake. 

BUNKERHILL TOWNSHIP (D. 226), organized March 
19, 1839 (A. 334). The first house in the township was built 
by Adam Bunker. There are two versions of the naming of the 
town. The first is that the township was named by Major 
Jonathan Shearer of Plymouth, Wayne County, Michigan, who 
was an early settler there and named it in honor of his father 
who served as a Captain in the Battle of Bunkerhill (A. 326). 
The second and more logical explanation is that it was named 
for the Bunker family who built the first house there. It can 
probably be considered a compromise between the two versions 
(A. 338). Durant in his History of Ingham and Eaton Coun- 
ties states that David Fuller was the first settler there (D. 
227). 


BUNKERHILL CENTER. See Bunkerhill Post Office. 
BUNKERHILL POST OFFICE, named for the township in 
which it was located. The small settlement appearing on the 
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map of 1859 (G.H.S.) and 1874 (B.) is usually called Bunker- 
hill Center. A plan of the village is given in the Atlas of 1874 
(B. 98). The post office was established in 1841, with Harvey 
Taylor as the first postmaster, and discontinued in 1842. Re- 
established in 1848 with C. J. Tuttle as postmaster, and finally 
discontinued in 1903. | 

BURDEN LAKE, located in section twenty-six of White 
Oak Township. The early maps of the county indicated these 
small lakes as Fulcher’s Lakes, as R. Fulcher owned land there 
in 1874 (B.; D. 326) 

CAHOOGAN CREEK, a small stream rising in the north- 
east part of Bunkerhill Township and draining the marshy 
district of the east half of the township, flowing south into 
Orchard Creek in Henrietta Township of Jackson County. 
Beers in his Atlas of Ingham County (1874) calls it a county 
ditch. The origin of the term has not been determined, al- 
though by some it is considered a garbled Indian name that 
has been so spelled in an attempt to obtain the English pro- 
nunciation. 

CARTER LAKE, in Section twenty-one, Stockbridge Town- 
ship, is mentioned in the Michigan Lakes and Streams Direc- 
tory of 1931. 

CEDAR. See Williamston. 

CEDAR RIVER. See Red Cedar River. 

CHANDLER’S MARSH. A large marsh lying mostly in 
Clinton County, with its southern limits in Lansing Township, 
Ingham County. The marsh was named for United States 
Senator Zachariah Chandler who at one time owned a consid- 
erable part of the swamp and marsh land. He developed a 
farm there and in the early days used the farm home for a 
hunting lodge to entertain his political friends. 

CHAPIN’S STATION or Eden post office was named for 
A. M. Chapin who settled there in 1843 (D. 318). A plat of 
the settlement is given in Beers’ Atlas of Ingham County 


(1874) (B. 70). The name is not now in common usage, as the 
community is generally called Eden (q.v.). 
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CHICAGO JUNCTION. The railroad junction of the Pere 
Marquette and Grand Trunk Railroads, located about three 
miles east of Lansing. A transfer point of travelers for Chi- 
cago. Named by the railroad officials. Now called Trowbridge 
(q.v.). 

COLBY’S LAKE. Now on United States official maps as 
Bullet Lake. 

COLLEGEVILLE (obsolete). A plat recorded Nov. 15, 1887, 
for that development north of, and adjacent to, Michigan State 
College. Now the city of East Lansing. 

COLUMBIA OR COLUMBIAVILLE (obsolete). A town 
platted in Aurelius Township in 1836-7 by the same owners 
who platted the town of Mason (D. 220). The plat was never 
recorded. A mill was built there at one time, but abandoned. 
In 1838 there were thirteen families living in the community 
(T. 301). No definite information is available to determine 
whether the town was named from purely patriotic motives 
or for Columbia County, New York. 

COLUMBIA CREEK, of Aurelius Township, is so named 
on the map of 1859 (G.H.S.), but in 1874 (B.) was called 
Willow Creek (D. 219). It is a small stream in sections thirty- 
three and thirty-four, flowing northwesterly through Norton 
Post Office to the village of Columbia or Three Bridges, to 
form a junction with the Grand River. In 1840 the stream was 
dammed and a mill was built there. It is sometimes called the 
Columbia drain. The creek was named for the town. 

COLUMBIA ROAD. The road leading west from the city of 
Mason to the old village site of Columbia. 

COON CREEK. A small stream rising in the northeast part 
of Williamston Township and discharging into the Grand 
River in section twenty-seven (D. 333). The name is obviously 
derived from the fact that the stream’s valley was a favorite 
locale for raccoons. 

COUNTY LINE LAKE, a small lake in section five of Locke 
Township, is intersected by the Ingham and Shiawassee Coun- 
ty line. The name first appears on the maps of 1874 (B.). Name 
descriptive of location. 
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DANSVILLE, appears on the map of 1859 (G.H.S.) as a 
village in sections fourteen, fifteen, twenty-two and twenty- 
three of Ingham Township. It was originally platted by Sam- 
uel Crossman and Ephriam Hilliard in 1857 (D. 248). A copy 
of the plat as recorded is found in Beers’ Atlas of Ingham 
County (1874) (B. 81). To this plat additions were made by 
Daniel L. Crossman and others. The village was incorporated 
March 9, 1867 (A. 402). The name of the town was chosen by 
Samuel Crossman for his son Daniel L. Crossman. 

DEER CREEK, rises in the marshes of sections twenty- 
eight and twenty-nine of Ingham Township and traverses Ing- 
ham, Wheatfield and Williamston townships to form a junc- 
tion with the Red Cedar River (D. 244). Residents in the 
vicinity state that the marshes along the creek originally con- 
sisted of large fields of marsh grass that constituted deer feed- 
ing grounds. In 1839, C. C. Douglas, in his report to the State 
Geologist, Douglass Houghton, mentiens the stream as being 
one of the principal sources of the Red Cedar River (D.-H. 280). 

DEITZ CREEK, of White Oak Township, is a small stream 
placed on the map of 1859 (G.H.S.) but at that time unnamed. 
It derives its name from an early settler in Leroy Township 
who settled in 1843 on the stream near its junction with Deer 
Creek in Section eight. Peter Deitz was a native of Germany 
and was a resident taxpayer there in the census of 1844. 

DELHI. See Holt. 

DELHI CENTER. A post office established in February, 
1848. In February, 1860, the name was changed to Holt (q.v.). 

DELHI STATION. See Holt. 

DELHI TOWNSHIP was settled in January, 1837, by Fred- 
erick Luther of Lenawee County (D. 233). Credit for the nam- 
ing of the township is given to Roswell Everett (T. 261) by 
whom the name was inserted when the petition for a new town- 
ship was presented to the legislature. Either it was named for 
the Hindu city of Delhi or for the village of Delhi in New 
York State (D. 235). The probable deduction, however, is that 
it was named for the New York State village, as it is logical 
to believe that the pioneers would name a community after _ 
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some place with which they were familiar. The township was 
organized from Alaiedon in February, 1842. It was surveyed 
by John Mullett, Lucius Lyon and Musgrove Evans in 1825 
and 1827 (T. 232) 

DELHI DRAIN. So called on the geological survey maps 
of 1911. A small stream in sections thirty-two and thirty-three 
of Delhi and Aurelius townships. The stream was indicated 
on the map of 1859 (G.H.S.) but was unnamed. 

DETROIT, HOWELL AND LANSING PLANK ROAD (ob- 
solete). The name is self-explanatory. The road was formerly 
spoken of as the Military Road, Grand River Road, or The 
Territorial Road (L. 115). 

DOAN CREEK. A small stream rising in sections three and 
four of Stockbridge Township and flowing north through Le- 
roy Township to the Red Cedar River (D. 244). It was named 
for Joshua Doan who settled on the banks of the stream in the 
winter of 1835-6 (ID. 246). Now commonly called the Doan 
Drain. ; 

DOBIE LAKE was an unnamed lake on the map of 1859 
(G.H.S.) in Section ten of Alaiedon Township, but by 1874 
it had been named Dobie, for Alexander Dobie who settled on 
the land adjacent to it in 1889 (D. 218). At one time the 
Dobie family were the largest owners of land in the township. 
The outlet for the thirty-five acre lake is known as Sloan Creek 
(D. 218). 

DOUGLAS LAKE, the outlet of which is Red Creek, is lo- 
cated in section sixteen of Delhi Township and is now com- 
monly called Mud Lake. It derives its name from the Douglas 
family who were at one time its owners. Alonzo Douglas heads 
a family in Delhi Township in the census of 1840 and 1850 and 
the lake was probably named for that family. The geological 
survey maps give the official name as Mud Lake (U. 8.). 

EAST LANSING. The city adjacent to the Michigan State 
Yollege, lying three miles east of the city of Lansing. Formerly 
known as Collegeville. It was never incorporated as a village 
but was incorporated as a city in 1907 at which time the name 
of the post office was changed. 
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EDEN, OR EDEN POST OFFICE, was so called because of 
the fertility of the soil in the immediate vicinity. In 1874 the 
railroad station became known as Chapin’s Station. The post 
office was established in 1843, with Judson Hopkins as the first 
postmaster. He is listed as a tavern keeper in the census of 
1850. 

EWER’S LAKE, in section thirty-four of Ingham Township, 
is a small lake indicated on the map of 1859 (G.H.S.) as a large 
swamp. It was named for J. C. Ewer’s who was owner of land 
abutting the lake in 1874 (B.). 

FELT, OR FELT POST OFFICE, was the second post office 
in Bunkerhill Township (A. 327), being. established in 1851 
and discontinued in 1875. It was indicated on the map of 1859, 
and was named for Dorman Felt who settled there in 1847 
(D. 221). 

FELT PLAINS. A descriptive name applied to that level 
land surrounding the post office of Felt. 

FINK LAKE, a small lake lying mostly in section thirty- 
four of Stockbridge Township. It is mentioned and placed a 
few times in the earlier maps and then appears as Sears Lake. 
The United States official name, however, is Fink Lake. J. 
Fink was the owner in 1874. 

FITCHBURG. A village placed on the map of 1859 (G.HL.S.) 
and named for the Fitch family who at that time owned three 
of the four corners on which the town was located at the in- 
tersection of sections twenty-five, twenty-six, thirty-five and 
thirty-six of Bunkerhill Township. (D. 228). The first mill 
there was built by Selah Fitch (A. 327). In 1855 the post office 
was established there, with Hubbard Fitch as the first post- 
master. The office was closed in 1903. A plan of the four cor- 
ners settlement is to be found in Beer’s Atlas of Ingham Coun- 
ty (1874). (B. 98). 

FIVE CORNERS of Delhi Township, now called North Holt, 
is part of the village of Holt (A. 372). The settlement never 
was recorded as a plat (D. 240). The name of five corners is 
descriptive of the junction and intersection of the roads there. © 
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FULCHER’S LAKES. Now officially named Burden Lake 
(U. 8S.) (q.v.). 

GERMAN SETTLEMENT, OR GERMAN, of Alaiedon 
Township, was so called because of the large number of Ger- 
mans that settled in the community. The present German 
school, so called, derives its name from the same fact. (A. 269). 

GLENN ISLAND is a small island in the Grand River just 
south of the Grand Trunk Railway bridge in the city of Lan- 
sing. It was named for James L. Glenn, a representative to 
the state legislature in 1846-7 and speaker pro-tem of the house 
in 1847. He was one of a committee of three to make a plan 
and survey of Lansing when it was selected as the capital, and 
he had charge of building the old state house (M.B.). 

GRAND RIVER was first called by the early settlers the 
Wash-ten-ong, the Chippewa form name meaning, “far off” or 
“extending far inland”, i.e. the longest in the state (M.P.H. 38: 
453). R. V. Williams states that it was called Wust-e-nong 
or Wush-te-nung, meaning the further district or country be- 
yond (M.P.H. 4:393). The early French trappers used the 
word in their own language that came the nearest to the 
Indian meaning and in this manner the river became known 
as the LeGrande, or as it appeared on the maps of the early 
English cartographers, the Grand, or Great (K. Series of 
plates). Joseph Wampler, the government surveyor, in run- 
ning his survey for the baseline on the south side of Onondaga 
Township on January 21, 1824, mentions marking the meander 
post on the east bank of the Washtenaw River. The length of 
the river was given by Houghton as being 216 miles (D.H. 267), 
but the length is now considered as approximately 300 miles, 
with a total fall of 520 feet, and a drainage basin of 5,572 
square miles (U.). Of this total length only a small portion 
lies in Ingham County. The river enters the county from the 
south in Onondaga Township and flows northwesterly across 
the township where it enters Eaton County, only to re-enter . 
the county in Lansing Township where, after forming a large 
horseshoe bend, it again enters Eaton County. 
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GRAND RIVER TURNPIKE (obsolete). Now U. S. 16 
(q.v.). 

GROVENBURG, OR THE GROVENBURG SETTLEMENT, 
as it is now usually spoken of, is a small community lying west 
of Holt. So called from the Grovenburg family who were early 
settlers in section twenty of Delhi Township. The family of 
boys had the reputation of being great hunters in the pioneer 
days (A. 371). 

HAMILTON (obsolete). A plat laid out in 1841 and record- 
ed in 1851 by Freeman Bray and his brother-in-law J. H. Kil- 
bourn. It was located in the southeast part of section twenty- 
one and is now part of Okemos. The name was chosen for 
Alexander Hamilton and not for the town of Hamilton, On- 
tario (D. 284), as sometimes claimed. 

HARRIS POST OFFICE (obsolete), was established July 
7, 1889, with Tyrannus C. Crysler the first postmaster. The 
office was discontinued April 19, 1894. George H. and J. N. 
Harris, for whom the post office was named, came from, New 
York state. T. C. Crysler was a large owner of land in section 
three of White Oak Township near the north township line 
adjoining Leroy Township (B. 83). 

HASLETT, the village in Meridian Township, was originally 
the post office for the present village of Haslett, and was called 
Pine Lake post office, established in 1879. The railroad station 
was Pine Lake Station, both names being for the lake on which 
they were located (D. 287). Pine Lake post office was changed 
to Haslett Park, Sept. 19, 1890, and then changed to Haslett 
on June 26, 1895. The name was changed in honor of James 
Haslett, a resident there at the time, who was supposed to have 
been instrumental in securing better passenger service for the 
Grand Trunk Railroad. 

HAYNER LAKE is a small lake in White Oak Township. 
It was named for Abraham Hayner who came from Troy, New 
York, and settled in section thirty-four of White Oak Town- 
ship at an early date (H.; Tac.). He was very active in the 
affairs of the community (D. 328). It is stated in Historic 
Michigan, Vol. 3, that Hayner’s home was on the Territorial 
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road and that he built a tavern or hotel across from his home 
that was called Slab Tavern (T. 289). 

HEBE LAKE (obsolete). See Hewes Lake. 

HERRON CREEK, in Alaiedon Township, was traced on the 
map of 1859 (G.H.S.). The stream flows north through Alaie- 
don and into Meridian Township, joining the Red Cedar 
river near the junction of the river and the outlet of Lake 
Lansing. The name is derived from the fact that at one time 
there was a large heronry located on its banks. 

HEWES LAKE. In Beer’s Atlas of Ingham County (1874) 
this lake is called Hebe Lake and was located in section thirty- 
two of Ingham Township. The name usually given now, 
however, is Hewes Lake. It was unnamed in 1859 (G.HLS.). 
Named for Daniel Hewes who was the first settler on its shores. 
The lake and surrounding marsh are one of the sources of 
Bateese Creek. Tackabury in his Atlas of the State of Michi- 
gan (1884) called it Beebe Lake. “Hebe” is probably a mistake 
on the part of the cartographer. . 

HICKORY ISLAND is a descriptive name applied to what 
was at one time an island in Lake Lansing of Meridian Town- 
ship. 

HOGS BACK. A tern: applied to a glacial formation of 
more than ordinary interest, consisting of a long continuous 
mound or ridge between the cities of Lansing and Leslie, a 
distance of approximately twenty miles, and is now considered 
one of the largest eskers in the world. It is from 40 to 80 feet 
in height, the formation being very distinct in Delhi Township. 
South of Mason in Vevey Township the formation takes an 
easterly course and thence, with a few intermittent breaks, 
continues to the center of Bunker Hill Township. Giel, Harley 
and Sivard in their map of 1859 not only have this unique 
formation accurately designated as on many of the more recent 
maps, but they also name it the “Hog’s Back”, indicating that 
even at that early date the pioneers had given this exceptional 
formation a definite name. This moraine is the only outstand- 
ing natural feature in the whole county (D. 231; A. 131; F. 31- 
102). 
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HOLT. Durant in his History of Ingham and Eaton Coun- 
ties (1880) states that Delhi was laid out originally at the 
railroad station and that the post office was known as Holt 
post office. On the map of 1859 (G.H.S.) the village in section 
twenty-three was called Delhi Center and named for the town- 
ship. In 1874 (B.) the name appears as Holt for the post office, 
and the village retains the name of Delhi Center and the rail- 
road station is called Delhi Station. The names of Delhi, Delhi 
Center, North Holt and Five Corners are now all considered 
as obsolete and are classed under Holt, which derives its name 
from Joseph Holt who was Postmaster General in 1859 (A. 
393). . 

HOWES CORNERS (obsolete). Aurelius Center (q.v.) 

HUNTOON CREEK of Leslie Township is the outlet of 
Huntoon Lake. It was along this creek valley that the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad and the now non-existent Michigan Unit- 
ed Railways built their railroads. Huntoon Creek at one time 
furnished power for two mills. Name derived from Huntoon 
Lake. (q.v.). ‘ 

HUNTOON LAKE of Leslie Township in Section fourteen 
was named for the Huntoon family who were indicated on 
the map of 1859 as being owners of the land adjoining the 
creek and the lake at that time. Isaac Huntoon came from 
Vermont to Michigan in 1842 (A. 645). 

INGHAM CENTER (obsolete). See Ingham Village. 

INGHAM COUNTY was named October 29, 1829, by the Leg- 
islative Council of the Territory of Michigan for Samuel D. 
Ingham, Secretary of the Treasury under President Andrew 
Jackson (M.P.H. 38:455; D. 98). The first settler in the coun- 
ty was David Rogers who located in Stockbridge Township in 
1833 or 1834 (D. 297). 

INGHAM TOWNSHIP was named for the county. The 
township lines and the subdivision lines were surveyed by Jos- 
eph Wampler in 1824 and 1826 and originally included the 
townships of White Oak, Wheatfield and Leroy (D. 247). 
Marcus Beers, a native of Connecticut, was the first settler in 
the township and settled here in May, 1836 (D. 245). 
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INGHAM VILLAGE (obsolete) or INGHAM, was located 
in sections one and twelve of Vevay Township. For a time it 
was designated as the county seat, having been selected by a 
committee which was appointed by Governor Mason. The com- 
mittee made their report June 15, 1836, and this selection was 
approved by the Governor. The village remained the county 
seat until March 6, 1840, when by an Act of the legislature it 
was moved to Mason (D. 99). Great rivalry existed between 
the towns of Mason, Ingham Center and Jefferson City (A. 36). 

JACOB’S LAKE is a small lake in section twenty-one of 
‘Stockbridge Township into and through which Orchard Creek 
(Plum Orchard or Thornapple Creek as it is now called) flows. 
It is named and placed on the map of 1859 (G.H.S.). It was 
named for the Jacobs family who owned land there in 1859 
and is mentioned in Durant’s History of Ingham and Eaton 
Counties (D. 296). 

JEFFERSON CITY (obsolete). A village located on Mud 
Creek in section twenty-nine of Alaiedon Township. A mill 
was built there and a few log cabins erected (A. 248-253), but 
the moving of the county seat ended its growth and it now 
lives in tradition only (D. 99-215). The village was supposedly 
platted in 1836 by Stevens T. Mason and others (A. 239) and 
was named in honor of Thomas Jefferson. The plat itself was 
never recorded (A. 239). The street on which the court house 
in Mason now faces is Jefferson Street and this street con- 
tinued north from the city of Mason to the Town of Jefferson, 
which at the period of its greatest growth had four dwellings, 
a mill and a school (A. 28-29). 

JOLLY CORNERS. The intersection of Jolly Road and M-9. 

JONES LAKE located in section fourteen of Stockbridge 
Township is part of the Portage Lake drainage basin and was 
named for Orville Jones, owner of abutting property. The lake 
was unnamed in 1859 (G.H.S.). 

JONES LAKE of Lansing Township is a small lake in sec- 
tions four and five. In 1859 the lake was indicated (G.H.S.) 
but not named. Coe G. Jones, one of the abutting property 
owners, came from Alleghany County, New York, to Michigan 
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in 1838 and appears in the census of 1840 (D. 195). He is given 
credit as being the second settler in the township. 

KALIMINK CREEK. In 1859 it was placed and named on 
the map and continues to appear by that name. It has its 
source in a small lake in section twenty-six of White Oak 
Township and flows through a series of marshes to the Red 
Cedar River. Repeated inquiry reveals no explanation of the 
derivation of the name. Correspondence with authorities on 
the Indian vocabulary agree that the name is probably some 
garbled Indian term, but no suggestions have been offered as 
to the possible derivation or meaning. 

KINNIEVILLE, WINFIELD, or NOVA SCOTIA, is locat- 
ed in section seventeen of Onondaga Township. The plat of 
the village was recorded January 9, 1849, by Stephen Van 
Kenny from whom the community now derives its name (T. 
293). He named the place from his former home, having mi- 
grated from Nova Scotia (T. 293; A. 698). Winfield was the 
official name for the post office that was established in 1860-61 
(D. 295). A plat of the village appears in Beer’s Atlas of Ing- 
ham County (1874) (B. 70). 

KLINK (obsolete). The village of Klink in the western part 
of Aurelius Township consisted of a post office and a meeting 
place for the farmers of that part of the township (T. 307). 
No other mention of the place is found in any of the county 
histories but it is given on the map of the State Commissioner 
of Railroads (1903), and appears in the official United States 
post office guide for 1899. The post office was established in 
January, 1895, with John W. Klink as the first postmaster, and 
discontinued in 1900. 

LANE’S LAKE is a small lake in sections twenty-one and 
twenty-two of Onondaga Township which was named for the 
Lane family who owned land there as early as 1836 (D. 236). 

LAKE LANSING of Meridian Township was originally 
known as Pine Lake. The name was changed at the suggestion 
of J. R. Ferguson because of the fact that the name Pine Lake 
carried no idea of location and because there are so many 
other Pine Lakes in Michigan. The name Lake Lansing was 
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selected because of the fact that it did carry an idea of defi- 
nite location. This change was approved by the Board of 
Supervisors October 16, 1929, and by the State Committee on 
Geographic names on April 22, 1930, and accepted by the Na- 
tional Geographic Board, May 7, 1930. It is the largest body 
of water in the county and is mentioned by Blois in 1838 
(J.T.B. 222; D. 276). The original area was approximately 
450 acres. 

LANSING. The city was never incorporated as a village but 
was incorporated as a city in 1859. The first plat in the terri- 
tory now occupied by the city of Lansing was that of Biddle 
City (q.v.). The original plat for the present city of Lansing 
was called the Town of Michigan. Tue township was selected 
as the site of the capital of the State in 1847. This name was 
selected in honor of the State but was changed by an act of 
the legislature in 1848 to Lansing-in honor of the township in 
which it was located. For further information concerning the 
changing of the name of the city. see D.73, 129; L. 1-5, 15 and 
T. 361. 

LANSING TOWNSHIP was named by Joseph North for 
- his old home of Lansing, Tompkins County, New York, at a 
town meeting held in 1841 (D. 191). The name is by some 
writers said to have been in honor of Chancellor John Lansing, 
a noted New York jurist. The former explanation is not only 
more logical but more universally accepted. The city and the 
township were thus indirectly named for Chancellor John 
Lansing. The township was designated as the location for the 
capital in 1847. 

LEADLEY’S PARK (obsolete). An amusement park locat- 
ed on the Grand River about three miles above the city of Lan- 
sing on the Ingham and Eaton County Line Road. The amuse- 
ment park was originally promoted by Gotlieb Leadley about 
1892. It was later called Waverly Park, which was a selected 
name adopted at the time it was purchased by the Michigan 
United Railway Co. In the nineties it was the favorite picnic 
grounds of Lansingites for their Saturday and Sunday out- 
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ings. A small steamer made the trip from the Logan Street 
bridge to the park. 

LEEK LAKE in Sections ten and eleven of Alaiedon Town- 
ship was so-called for the Wm. C. Leek family who settled on 
its shores in 1837 (D. 214). Now officially called Dobie Lake 
(q.v.). The school house located west of the lake is called “The 
Leek School”. 

LEROY, or LEROY POST OFFICE. In active operation 
from 1850 to 1862. Named for the township. 

LEROY TOWNSHIP was organized March 19, 1840, as an 
independent township, having formerly been part of Brutus 
Township, now known as Wheatfield (D. 253). It was first 
settled in 1887 by Ephriam Meech (D. 251). It was named for 
Leroy, Genesee County, New York, the former home of Oren 
Dana, the first township clerk. 

LESLIE. The village was named for the township in which 
it is located. A plat of the original town may be found on the 
map of 1859 (G.H.S.) and in Beer’s Atlas of Ingham- County 
(B. 90-95). It was incorporated as a village on March 30, 
1859. It was originally known as Meekersville, the first settle- 
ment in Leslie Township having been made by Benjamin 
Meeker, the father of Valorous Meeker (T. 294; D.A.R. 16). 
The name of Leslie was adopted in 1838 (A. 631). 

LESLIE TOWNSHIP. The township was organized in 1838 
and named by Dr. A. J. Cornell for a family by the name of 
Leslie who resided in eastern New York whence Dr. Cornell 
came to Michigan (A. 631). 

LOCKE, or LOCKE POST OFFICE, in sections thirteen and 
twenty-four of Locke Township. Now called Belle Oak (q.v.). 
A post office was established under that name in 1861, discon- 
tinued, and re-established only to be discontinued in 1901. 

LOCKE TOWNSHIP was taken from the Township of 
Phelpstown and was surveyed by Joseph Wampler in 1824 
(D. 269). The first settler was David Phelps who located in 
section twenty-six. Durant in compiling his history in 1880 
states that the name was of no special significance; that the 
name was given‘to the township by one of its older settlers. 
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It is probable, however, that in this name the Township of 
Locke, Cayuga County, New York, was being honored, as a 
great many of the early Michigan pioneers came from that 
county. 

LOWE LAKE, in sections two and eleven of Stockbridge 
Township, was named for the Lowe family who settled there 
in 1836. In 1835 it was called Portage Lake (Y.) but in 1859 
(G.H.S.) it was named Lowe Lake, and has since continued 
to be called by that name. It is the principal source of the 
West branch of the Huron River. 

LOWER TOWN or NORTH LANSING (q.v.). 

LYONS LAKE, in section sixteen of Stockbridge Township 
is part of the Thornapple Creek system and was an unnamed 
lake in 1859 (G.H.S.). Beer’s Atlas of Ingham County (1874) 
calls it Mud Lake (B. 90). It is also sometimes called Rice 
Lake. The Rice and Lyons families both owned land in the 
vicinity in 1874. 

MASON CENTER (obsolete) was the only Ingham County 
village mentioned in Blois’ Gazetteer of the State of Michigan 
(1838) (J.T.B. 222). See also Mason City. 

MASON CITY of Vevay Township was first settled in the 
Spring of 1836 (D. 203). The original plat of the village was 
made in 1838 by Charles Noble, and a post office was estab- 
lished there at the same time with E. B. Danforth as post- 
master (D. 205). In 1840 the legislature passed an Act desig- 
nating Mason as the county seat, replacing Ingham (D. 99). 
Mason was incorporated as a village March 26, 1865 (M.P.H. 
1:184), and as a city in 1875. It was named for Stevens T. 
Mason, a former Territorial Secretary and first State Gover- 
nor of Michigan. A plat of the village is given on the maps of 
1859 (G.H.S.). The post office name was changed from Mason 
Center to Mason in 1842. 

MEADVILLE was a village of some consequence in the old 
stage coach days and was located on the Mason and Dexter 
road in section twenty-four of Ingham Township (D. 244). It 
was so-called for a settler of that name who operated a hotel 
there (D. 246). It does not appear on the map of 1859 (G.HLS. 
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or Beer’s Atlas of Ingham County, 1874), but is mentioned by 
Turner (T. 288). Wm. S. Mead heads a family in Ingham 
Township in the 1856 census. In Durant’s History of Ingham 
and Eaton Counties (1880) it is stated that he came from 
Unadilla Township in Livingston County. The census of 1850 
lists him as owning $3,000.00 worth of land, quite a parcel for 
one of the early Ingham County pioneers. 

MEEKERSVILLE (obsolete). See Leslie. 

MERIDIAN, or MERIDIAN STATION, is located in sec- 
tion thirty-six of Meridian Township and was named for the 
township in which it is located. It was a post office in 1871 
and a station stop on the Pere Marquette Railroad, or the 
Detroit, Lansing and Northern as it was called at that time 
(D. 286). 

MERIDIAN TOWNSHIP was first settled in 1837 or 1838 
(D. 278) and was named from the fact that the principal 
meridian forms its eastern boundary. It was designated as 
Meridian Township by an Act of the legislature on February 
16, 1842 (T. 37). 

MICHIGAN, TOWN OF (obsolete). See Lansing. 

MICHIGAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. See Michigan 
State College. 

MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE, formerly the MICHIGAN 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, is located on the Red Cedar 
River about three miles east of the city of Lansing. In 1850 a 
Constitution for the State of Michigan provided for the estab- 
lishment of an agricultural school as soon as practicable and 
in 1855 an Act was passed providing for its organization and 
making it the first college of its type in the country. In 1925 
the name was officially changed to its present form, Michigan 
State College of Agriculture and Applied Science. 

MIDDLESBURY. See Middletown. 

MIDDLETON is listed among the towns and villages of 
Ingham County and is indicated as being located on the county 
line of Ingham and Livingston counties (Tac. 99). The origin 
of the name is self-evident, that of a community located half- 


way between two others, These were Iosco in Livingston 
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County and White Oak in Ingham County. The original post 
office was established in 1848 as Middlebury in Livingston 
County, but in 1858 it was designated by the United States 
Postoffice Department as Middleton, Ingham County. The 
name was changed in 1850. 

MIDDLETOWN (obsolete), is that section of the present 
city of Lansing that developed around the site selected for the 
State Capitol. Name now obsolete, as the city has absorbed 
Middletown, Uppertown and Lowertown. Now Lansing (q.v.). 

MILITARY ROAD. Now U.S. 16 (q.v.). 

MILLVILLE. Located in section twenty-seven of White Oak 
Township. It was so called from the mill there, which was 
established by Elias Clark (D. 829). The post office, however, 
was located in section thirty-four about one-half mile south of 
Millville and was called White Oak Post Office (q.v.). 

MISTICEN (obsolete). The Red Cedar River was so called 
by Joseph Wampler in his original survey notes which are now 
on file in the State Department of Conservation at Lansing. 
No printed maps or histories are found that use this term. 
Mistissin in the Algonquin language means a large isolated 
rock in Lake Mistissin (E. 912). Whether Wampler refers to 
this river as the river of the large rock, will probably never be 
known. At one time there was an exceptionally large isolated 
rock near the old Detroit, Howell and Lansing Plank road. 
This rock was about one-half mile from the Red Cedar River 
on the first high land or passable land that the old Indian 
trails could have followed, and passes near the present Mich- 
igan State College campus (H. 22). With this statement in 
mind it is not impossible to believe that Wampler did attempt 
to name the river the Mistissin, or as he wrote it in his notes, 
the Misticen, which would be the English phonetic rendition 
of the word.. This rock was always referred to as a land mark 
and called the Split Rock (LL. 61). The old traders and sur- 
veyors in attempting to pronounce’ the name of the Mascoutens’ 
tribe, at one time residents of this State, called them the Mas- 
caten or Misticen tribe. It is therefore possible that some of 
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this tribe resided along the banks of the Red Cedar River at 
the time Wampler made his survey. 

MONTGOMERY PLAINS of Aurelius Township is a level 
section in the western part of the township and the eastern 
part of Eaton County adjacent to Aurelius. It was named for 
the Montgomery family who took up land from the govern- 
ment there and became prominent in local and state affairs 
(T. 301-302). 

MUD CREEK, a stream rising in the northeast part of 
Leslie Township and traversing Vevey and Alaiedon townships 
to form a junction with the Sycamore Creek. The old, now 
non-existent, village of Jefferson was located on its banks, as 
was the old Hawley Mill. It was called by this descriptive term 
as early as 1838, when it was mentioned by Blois in his Gazet- 
teer of Michigan (J.T.B.). 

MUD LAKE of section twenty-eight, Aurelius Township, is 
sometimes called Sabin Lake for one of the land owners in the 
vicinity. 

MUD LAKE of section sixteen, Delhi Township, is on some 
maps called Douglas Lake (q.v.). 

MUD LAKE of sections three and ten of Leslie Township 
is not indicated on the United States Government survey maps, 
but is indicated as a large swamp. 

MUD LAKE of section fourteen, Meridian Township, is 
named in the Michigan Lake and Stream Directory as Tihart’s 
Lake, in honor of the Tihart family who own the land sur- 
rounding the lake. 

MUD LAKE of section sixteen, Stockbridge Township, 
also known as Lyons Lake. 

NEMOKA, a plat on the shore of Lake Lansing recorded in 
1882 as the “Village of Nemoka,” which apparently is a variant 
of the Indian term Nameoke, or Nameaug, meaning a fishing 
place, or a place to fish; and also, by some authorities, the 
“nlace of sturgeons”. (E.) There is a local tradition with no 
verification, that on the south shore of the lake there was the 
grave of an Indian Chief who was called Chief Nemoka. 
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NICHOLS LAKE in section twenty-three, Stockbridge 
Township, was so called for William C. Nichols who owned 
land there previous to 1874 (B.). Cowles in his Past and Pres- 
ent of the City of Lansing and Ingham County maintains his 
home was in sections twenty-three and twenty-four, with the 
buildings facing Branch Lake. Mason Branch was an early 
settler of the township and this Branch Lake could have been 
so called in his honor. 

NORTH AURELIUS. A post office established in 1858 and 
discontinued in 1903. Located on the south line of section 
three, four and one-half miles north and west of Aurelius 
(q.v.). 

NORTH CEMETERY was named for the North family who 
settled in that community in 1836. The land for the use of the 
cemetery was purchased from Joshua North of Lansing Town- 
ship in 1842. The cemetery lies just off of the main highway 
south of Lansing. 

NORTH HOLT, also known as Five Corners, is now known 
as Holt (q.v.). 

NORTH LANSING, Lower Town or North Town, is the de- 
velopment around and adjacent to the first dam in Lansing 
(L. 80). 

NORTH LESLIE, located two miles north of Leslie at the 
junction of Covert Road and U. 8. 127, first appears on the 
map of 1874 (B). A post office was established there in 1862 
and discontinued in 1866. 

NORTON POST OFFICE (obsolete). A post office in Aure- 
lius Township appearing first on the map of 1859 (G.H.S.). It 
was named for the mill owner who built the mill at the site 
of the old village of Columbia. 

NOVA SCOTIA (obsolete). Now Kinnieville (q.v.). 

OKEMOS. A village on the banks of the Red Cedar River 
in section twenty-one of Meridian Township which was origi- 
nally settled by Sanford Marsh who took up land there in 1833 
(D. 283). The town was settled in 1889 and was platted as the 
town of Hamilton. The name was changed to Okemos by an 
Act of the legislature in 1859 (D. 284) and was so named in 
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honor of the Ottawa-Chippewa Indian Chief who at one time 
had a tribal or family camping ground near where the main 
part of the village of Okemos now stands. Okemos or O-gi-mass 
is derived from the Ottawa language, meaning Little Chief. 

OKEMOS STATION of Meridian Township was opened in 
1871 as a regular station stop of the Pere Marquette Railroad. 
The station was about one mile south of the village (D. 287). 
Named for the village which it served. 

OLCOTT’S CREEK, or ALCOTT’S CREEK (obsolete), was 
named for S. B. Alcott who was a “land looker,” in 1836 for 
Lee, Seymour and Bushnell. He apparently attempted to build 
a cabin near the present site of the North Lansing dam (N. 
Apr. 8, 1863). This stream in Lansing Township at a later 
date was called Price’s Creek, in honor of Capt. John R. Price 
who owned land on its banks. Capt. Price was born in South 
Amboy, Middlesex County, New Jersey, in 1816, came to Jack- 
son County, Michigan, in 1834, and moved to Lansing in 1847. 

ONONDAGA TOWNSHIP. The southwest township of the 
county was first settled by Alvin Booth of Gaines, Orleans 
County, New York, who came here in May, 1834 (D. 292). 
Credit for naming the township is given to Orange Phelps, an 
early settler, who, having come from Onondaga County, New 
York, named the township in honor of his old home (A. 702). 
Land records show he was a resident of Orleans County when 
he acquired land in the township in 1837. 

ONONDAGA VILLAGE and post office was platted in 1870 
(T. 292) on the west bank of the Grand River. in section 
twenty-nine by John Sherman and others, and named for the 
township in which it is located. A plat of the village as re- 
corded is to be found on page 70 of Beer’s Atlas of Ingham 
County (1874). 

ORCHARD CREEK, Plum Orchard Creek or Thornapple 
Creek (q.v.). 

OTTER CREEK. This name apparently was used the first 
time by Tackabury in his Atlas of the State of Michigan 
(1884). Named for the lakes which it drains. Now called 
Thornapple Creek. (q.v.). 
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OTTER LAKES are three small lakes in section eighteen of 
Onondaga Township and are not shown on the map of 1859 
(G.H.S.) but are shown, though unnamed, by Beers in his 
Atlas of Ingham County (1874). Tackabury is the first to 
name them, in 1884 (Tac.). The name is of the typical descrip- 
tive form used so commonly because of the fact that the vicin- 
ity was the habitat of the animal for which it was named. The 
lakes are not shown on the government survey maps, indicat- 
ing that the land had been drained at the time of the govern- 
ment survey. 

OWEN LAKE of Williamston Township was named for the 
owner of adjacent land in section one in 1859. Richard W. 
Owen, a native of Georgia, appears in Phelpstown in the 1850 
census with land assessed at $2,500.00. Now officially called 
Three Lakes (q.v.). 

PEAL SHANTY, or PEARL SHANTEE. The original term 
was Pealed Shanty, or Peal Shanty (C. 322), but with the 
establishment of a post office therein 1860 the official name of 
Pearl’s Shantee was given to the log cabin office. Henry R. 
- Wilcox was the first post master and held the office until its 
discontinuance in 1861. The “peeled shantee” was situated 
five miles west of Stockbridge and was a log building where 
“old Felton” kept a tavern on the Detroit and Grand Rapids 
Territorial Road (M.P.H. Vol. 1, 190). Abner D. Felton or 
“old Felton” was a soldier of the War of 1812 and was proprie- 
tor of the tavern. 

PEKIN (obsolete). Now known as Stockbridge (q.v.). 

PERRY CREEK. A creek in Leslie and Onondaga town- 
ships flowing south to form.a junction with the Grand River 
in Jackson County. It was at one time called Rice Creek for 
the Rice family who were the owners of abutting land. The 
creek was unnamed in 1859 and apparently Tackabury was 
the first to use the name Perry Creek, in his Atlas of the State 
of Michigan (1884). The common name is Willow Creek. The 
Atlas published in 1911 (QO) indicates Perry Standish as owner 
of the land at the mouth of the creek. It was about this time 
that the first maps began to appear with the creek called 
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Perry Creek. No satisfactory explanation for the change of 
the name was to be obtained from any persons interviewed. 

PHELPSTOWN TOWNSHIP (obsolete). The name was 
applied to a township that consisted of the present townships 
of Locke and Williamstown in March, 1839. It was named for 
David Phelps, at-whose home the first town meeting was held 
(D. 100). See also Williamston. 

PHELPSTOWN POST OFFICE (obsolete). A town in sec- 
tion six of Leroy Township. It was named for the township in 
which it was located before the township was divided. A plat 
of the town is given in Beer’s Atlas of Ingham County. The 
first postoffice was established there in 1840, with Caleb Carr 
as postmaster. 

PICKEREL LAKE, located in section twenty-six, Meridian 
Township. Not shown on most maps. Name is descriptive. 

PINE LAKE (obsolete). See Lake Lansing. 

PINE LAKE STATION (obsolete). See Haslett. 

PINE LAKE POST OFFICE. See Haslett. 

PINE LAKE OUTLET. The name is self-explanatory. So 
named in 1859. Drains into the Cedar River just west of 
Okemos. 

PLUM ORCHARD CREEK (obsolete). See Thornapple 
Creek. 

PODUNK was originally a mill site in Leroy Township. 
The name is now obsolete but was applied to the community 
of Phelpstown. Later newspaper sketches state it was named 
for a community of that name in New York State. It was also 
called Shacksboro. The mill was erected in 1851 in section five 
and was later moved to section ten (D. 244). See also Phelps- 
town. 

POLLOCK was a post office established in 1899 in Wheat- 
field Township and discontinued in 1900. It was named for the 
Pollock family who resided in the vicinity. M. J. Pollock was 
a Justice of the Peace there in 1856. He came to Michigan in 
1852 from Sodus Point, New York, where he was born in 1837. 

PORTAGE LAKE of Stockbridge Township was mentioned 
by Blois in his Gazetteer of the State of Michigan (J.T.B. 222) 
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and was also shown by Mitchell (Y.). The name is descriptive, 
the lake being on the Portage between the Grand and Huron 
Rivers. This lake is now officially known as Lowe Lake (q.v.). 

PORTAGE CREEK. See Turtle Creek. 

PRICE’S CREEK (obsolete). See Olcott’s Creek. 

RED BRIDGE (obsolete). This was a post office and toll 
gate located on the Detroit, Howell and Lansing Plank Road 
at the crossing of the Red Cedar River between Lansing and 
Williamston in section twenty of Meridian Township. It was 
named for the painted bridge over the Red Cedar River on the 
map of 1859. The post office of Red Bridge was established in 
1841 and discontinued in 1845. Name was changed to Meridian 
October 9, 1871. 

RED CEDAR RIVER, or the CEDAR, as it is often and 
incorrectly called on some of the later maps, was designated 
on February 24, 1824, by Joseph Wampler while establishing 
a meander post on the meridian line on the east side of section 
twenty-five T. 4 N., R. 1 W. as the “Misticen.” S. W. Higgins, 
topographer of the Geological Survey in his Report of 1839 
calls it the Red Cedar, and it is so officially named today. 
Blois in his Gazetteer of the State of Michigan states that it 
was 35 yards wide and could be ascended for a distance of 25 
or 35 miles (J.T.B. 351). The town of Williamston located on 
its banks was once called by some, “The Cedar”. (A. 620). The 
name is descriptive, from the growth of red cedar along its 
course. 

RED CREEK, a small creek rising in Mud Lake in section 
sixteen of Delhi Township. The only explanation obtained in 
the vicinity was that the stream flowed through some muck 
lands that had been burned over, leaving the banks a reddish 
clay, which gave the stream a reddish color. 

RICE LAKE is located in section fourteen of Stockbridge 
Township. The lake is also named Mud Lake on some of the 
maps. Now called Jones Lake (q.v.). A Rice family owned 
land there at one time. 

ROLF SETTLEMENT of Vevey Township is a community 
about four miles south of Mason, so called because of the fact 
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that the family of Ira, Benjamin, Ephriam, Nathan, Hazen 
and Manessah were all early settlers there. The first of the 
brothers settled there in 1836 (A. 725, 735, 767). 

ROUND LAKE of section twenty-three of Stockbridge Town- 
ship. Name is descriptive. It was called Beebe Lake in Tacka- 
bury’s Atlas of the State of Michigan and now is officially 
called Nichol’s Lake (q.v.). 

SABIN’S LAKE in section twenty-eight of Aurelius Town- 
ship was named for Ransom, Sabin who was an early owner 
of adjoining land. Officially called Mud Lake (U. S.). 

SANFORD POST OFFICE of Meridian Township was es- 
tablished in 1840 and named for Sanford Marsh, a new settler 
in the community (D. 284, 286). The name was changed to 
Okemos Post Office in 1862. 

SEARS LAKE in section thirty-four, Stockbridge Township, 
shown on the map of 1859 by this name. Now Fink Lake (q.v.). 

SHACKSBORO of Leroy Township. A descriptive name of 
the community at that time. Name now obsolete. 

SHAW CREEK. A creek listed in the Michigan Lakes and 
Streams Directory published in 1931. No location given. No 
further information obtained. 

SIXTEEN MILE CREEK. Name descriptive of its length, 
or the distance to a given town. The name is used interchange- 
ably with Bateese Creek. 

SLAB OAK TAVERN, or SLAB OAK CORNERS (obso- 
lete). A descriptive name applied to the tavern erected at 
White Oak, or the corners on which it was located. See Hayner 
Lake. 

SLOAN CREEK is shown on the map of 1859 (G.H.S.) as 
the outlet of Dobie Lake, but at that date was unnamed. An- 
other branch of the same creek has its source in Wheatfield 
Township. The later maps designate the east branch of the one 
rising in section sixteen as Sloan Creek, while the outlet of 
Dobie Lake is called the Button drain. James Sloan owned 
about 300 acres of land, cleared about 25 acres in section eight 
of Wheatfield Township, and sold out in 1847 (D. 323). James 
Sloan was thé Justice of Peace in 1848, and although he ac- 
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quired land in section eight of Wheatfield Township in 1836 he 
does not appear as a resident taxpayer in Wheatfield Town- 
ship in the census of 1844, nor does he appear as the head of a 
family in Wheatfield Township. 

SPRINGBROOK of Williamston Township was first called 
by that name in Beer’s Atlas of Ingham County (1874). An 
interesting feature of this map is that it indicated the beds 
of soft coal along the banks of this stream. Name is descrip- 
tive of the numerous springs that formed the stream. 

SQUAW CREEK of Locke Township has its source in sec- 
tion twenty and thence flows through the southwest part of 
the township to the Red Cedar River (D. 270). Inquiry among 
the residents in the vicinity reveals no definite information as 
to source of the name. The theory is advanced that when the 
settlers moved in, an Indian squaw lived somewhere along its 
course. 

STANDISH LAKE in section seventeen, Stockbridge Town- 
ship, was so called for the Anson K: Standish family who were 
early owners of land in sections sixteen and seventeen. 

STILLMAN LAKE in Alaiedon Township was named for the 
Stillman family who were owners of land abutting on the lake 
in 1859 (G.H.S.; Tac. 99). 

STOCKBRIDGE TOWNSHIP was set out as a township 
March 26, 1836 (M.P.H. Vol. 26, 644). David Rogers of New- 
ark, New Jersey, was the first settler in the township as well 
as in the county (D. 297), coming here in 1833. It was named 
by the pioneers to commemorate both Stockbridge, N. Y., and 
Stockbridge, Mass., the places from which they immigrated to 
Michigan. : 

STOCKBRIDGE was named for the township in which it 
was located. It was incorporated as a village in 1889. A plat 
of the village is to be found in Beer’s Atlas of Ingham County 
(1874) as well as on the map of 1859 (G.H.S.). In the early 
days the village was sometimes known as Pekin. An article 
in the Stockbridge Sun states that it was so called because of 
the peaked shape of the lots. The village is also mentioned in 
an article by Mrs, A. M. Beebe in the same paper entitled “A 
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Pioneer’s Experiences.” Mr. J. C. Branch of Owosso stated in 
an article that he came to Michigan in 1837 with his father, 
Mason Branch, who appears in ihe census of 1840, and that 
the first plat of the village was made by Elijah Smith, who 
called the village Pekin (M.P.H. vol. 1, 190). Mr. Smith named 
the village after the town of Pekin, Niagara County, New 
York, from which county Mr.. Smith migrated to Michigan. 
The plat of Pekin was subsequntly vacated and the present 
plat of the village of Stockbridge was made by Silas. Beebe. 
The post office was established in October, 1838, with Silas 
Beebe, Jr., as the first postmaster. 

STRICKLAND CEMETERY of Alaiedon Township was so 
named for the Strickland family who owned land just east of 
it. Joel B. Strickland took up land in section nineteen, Alaie- 
don Township, on December 10, 1836 (A. 258). 

SULLIVAN CREEK or brook is a small stream which rises 
in section twelve of Leroy Township and flows south through 
the township. It was named for James Sullivan,-a pioneer 
who in 1847 owned 160 acres of land along its course. Tacka- 
bury in his Atlas of the State of Michigan calls it Wolf Creek. 

SWAMPY LAKE is a body of water mentioned in Blois’ 
Gazetteer of Michigan (J.T.B.) but was not located. None of 
the maps or histories consulted list such a lake after 1838. 

SWAN LAKE. This lake located in section thirty-four, Ing- 
ham Township, was so called by Tackabury in his Atlas of the 
State of Michigan (1884). The name in general use, however, is 
Ewer’s Lake (q.v.). James Swan came from Orleans County, 
New York (A. 405). 

SYCAMORE RIVER, or CREEK, as it is generally called 
today, is a small stream that traverses its entire course in 
Ingham County, rising in sections ten and three of Leslie 
Township and thence flowing through Vevey, Alaiedon, Delhi 
and part of Lansing townships, forming a junction with the 
Red Cedar River within the city limits of Lansing. The stream 
was mentioned in 1839 as being fifteen miles long (J.T.B. 222). 
The valley of the Sycamore River, as it was termed on the map 
of 1859 (G.H.S.) was, and is today, a natural habitat of the 
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sycamore tree, much more so than is any other stream valley 
in the county. 

TEASPOON CORNERS was the location of a tavern a few 
miles north of Leslie that was called North Leslie in 1874 (T. 
294). Inquiry among those who were born in the vicinity of 
the corners where the tavern was located reveals the legend 
that over 75 years ago a dance was held at the tavern and at 
the end of the party the proprietor missed some of the tea- 
spoons. Apparently some of the younger generation were of 
the souvenir collecting type and had decided to add to their 
collection some samples of the Tavern spoons. The landlord 
made such a “fuss” over the missing spoons that the younger 
generation gave him the nickname of “old teaspoon,” and from 
this nickname was derived the name of Teaspoon Tavern and 
tlen Teaspoon Corners. The official name for the settlement 
was North Leslie. 

TEASPOON HILL of Leslie Township is a high hill just 
east of Teaspoon Corners and is credited with being the high- 
est point in the county, with an elevation of 1040 to 1050 feet. 
Named for Teaspoon Corners (q.v.). 

TERRITORIAL ROAD (obsolete). Now designated as 
United States Highway No. 16 or U. S. 16 (q.v.). 

THORNAPPLE CREEK. Previous to the publication of the 
U. S. Geological Survey maps, this creek was known as Or- 
chard or Plum Orchard Creek. Orchard was the natural ab- 
breviation of Plum Orchard. The common name today is Or- 
chard Creek. It was so called not only on practically all 
Ingham County maps, and mentioned as such in the Ingham 
County histories, but the early maps of Jackson County 
through which it flows to enter the Grand River also mention 
it as Orchard Creek. The original name of Plum Orchard was 
derived from the natural growth of wild plum trees. How the 
name of Thornapple became the official name is not satisfac- 
torily explained. 

TIHART LAKE, a small lake in section fourteen of Merid- 
ian Township, was so called for the Tihart family who were 
early settlers in the vicinity and extensive land owners in the 
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neighborhood. Most of the maps do not locate it, and wher- 
ever it is indicated it is generally called Mud Lake. The Mich- 
igan Lakes and Streams Directory, however, listed it in 1931. 

THREE BRIDGES. See Columbiaville. 

THREE LAKES. The three small lakes in section one of 
Williamston Township are sometimes called Owen’s Lake. 

TROWBRIDGE. The name of a junction of the Pere Mar- 
quette and Grand Trunk Railroads just east of Lansing and 
south of East Lansing. It was named by the railroad officials 
for a member of a Detroit family who were prominent in rail- 
way operations and development. 

TURTLE CREEK, a stream in Stockbridge Township flow- 
ing through the village of Stockbridge. So called by Durant 
(D. 296). Name self-explanatory. It is the outlet of Lowe 
Lake. A map of the Surveyor General published in 1825 calls 
it Portage Creek. 

U. S. 16. The trunk line highway from Detroit to Grand 
Rapids. It was originally called “the Military Road.” In a 
joint resolution of the legislature in 1839 advocating certain 
military roads, mention is made of the necessity for such a 
road from Detroit to Grand Rapids. A charter was later 
granted to a corporation and the road became the Detroit, 
Howell & Lansing Plank road with the customary toll gates. 
The name was then changed to The Grand River turnpike and 
this road, continuing into the city of Detroit, beeame Grand 
River Avenue. Durant in his History of Ingham County has a 
very good description of the road development (D. 92-95). 
Blois in 1888 in his Gazetteer of Michigan (J.T.B. 96) states 
that the Grand River Territorial Road began at Detroit and 
was to end “some place on the Grand River”. 

UPPER TOWN (obsolete). That part of the early settle- 
ment of Lansing located at the confluence of the Grand and 
Cedar rivers (L. 80). 

VAN TOWN. A small community located at the intersec- 
tion of sections thirty-two and thirty-three of Leroy and sec- 
tions four and five of White Oak townships. The name was 
derived from the Van Buren family who resided on the four - 
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corners (T. 290). A post office was in existence there from 
December, 1898, to 1901. 

VEVAY TOWNSHIP was established by an act of the leg- 
islature in 1888 (D. 314), and was probably named after Vevay 
Township, Switzerland County, Indiana. 

VEVAY POST OFFICE was established in Ingham County 
in 1842 and discontinued the same year. It was named for the 
township in which it was located. 

WASHTENAW RIVER. The Grand River (q.v.). 

WAVERLY PARK (obsolete). See Leadley’s Park. 

WEBB CREEK of Aurelius is indicated as Willow Creek on 
most maps. It was so called for the George B. Webb family 
who were there as early as 1849. The Webb School is named 
for the same family. . 

WEBBERVILLE of Leroy Township was originally known 
as the Leroy post office for the town of Leroy, but because of 
the fact that there was another community in the state by that 
name, it changed to its present name as a compliment to Mr. 
Webber who had originally platted the village of Leroy. He 
at one time operated a store and a mill (D. 255). A plat of 
the village of Leroy is to be found on page 68 of Beer’s Atlas 
of Ingham County (1874). 

WEIMANN CREEK. The source of this creek was Bogus 
Swamp in the northwest part of Lansing Township. A large 
drain has been constructed in the old creek channel, The creek 
was named for a German who operated the first brewery in the 
city of Lansing, which was located at the intersection of Pine 
and Maple streets (A. 449; T. 146). 

WEST DELHI POST OFFICE was originally given as be- 
ing located in section seven of Delhi and was established in 
1856 with Thomas Treat as the first postmaster. It was dis- 
continued Jan. 5, 1867. y 

WEST HOLT POST OFFICE was established in Ingham 
County in 1899, with Samuel J. Haley the first postmaster. It 
was discontinued in 1900. 
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WHEATFIELD POSTOFFICE was established Sept. 5, 
1851, with Simon Hedrick the first postmaster, and it was dis- 
continued in 1855. 

WHEATFIELD TOWNSHIP was originally part of the 
township of Ingham in 1837, and in 1839 it was part of the 
newly created township of Brutus. In 1840 the township of 
Leroy was taken from it, leaving the remainder as Brutus (D. 
323). The name was not satisfactory, and at the suggestion 
of David Gorseline, the first settler in the township, it was 
called Wheatfield in honor of Wheatfield Township, Niagara 
County, New York, whence he came to Michigan (D. 321, 324). 

WHITE DOG CORNERS. A small settlement in the south- 
west corner of section ten of Wheatfield Township. It was so. 
named because of the fact that at one time there were three 
white dogs owned by residents of the community, one of which 
belonged to George Hay. Mr. Hay had a reputation of being 
quite a wag and upon the death of his dog he held a burial 
ceremony and gradually the name of “White Dog” became 
attached to the corner (D. 324). 

WHITE OAK, or WHITE POST OFFICE, was named for 
the township in which it was located and was so called in 1859 
(G.H.S.). In early references it was sometimes referred to 
as Slab Oak but the official name was White Oak. The post 
office was established in 1848 and discontinued in 1902. 

WHITE OAK TOWNSHIP was organized in 1839 from part 
of Ingham Township. David Dutcher was the first settler in 
1835 (D. 327).. Named for the white oak which was the pre- 
dominant tree in the forests. 

WILLIAMSTON. The town of Williamston was originally 
settled by Hiram and Joseph Putnam in 1834. It was platted 
in 1845 and incorporated in 1871 (D. 338). The original plat 
was filed by the Williams brothers for whom the village was 
named (A. 823) and who had erected a dam and a mill on the 
site in 1840 (A. 822). The town of Williamston was by some 
at one time called Cedar (A. 620). 

WILLIAMSTON TOWNSHIP was named for the town of 
Williamston or Williamston Post Office. It was originally 
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organized at Phelpstown in 1839 and consisted of Williamston 
and Locke. When Locke was organized Williamston retained 
the name of Phelpstown until 1847 when the name was offi- 
cially changed to Williamstown by an act of the legislature 
(D. 336). 

WILLOW CREEK is shown on the map of 1859 (G.HLS.). 
There are three Willow creeks in the county, all being in the 
southwest. Blois in his Gazetteer of the State of Michigan 
(1838) mentions only one. One of the Willow Creeks heads 
in section twelve of Onondaga Township and flows east to 
unite with Sycamore Creek at Mason. The second rises in the 
northern tier of sections in Onondaga and flows west to join 
the Grand River, and the third lies in Vevey Township and 
flows north to unite with Sycamore Creek south of Mason. 
Douglass Houghton mentions a Willow Creek but does not 
locate it. Tackabury in his Atlas of Michigan locates only 
one. 


WINFIELD POST OFFICE was established in April, 1862, 


and discontinued in 1903. The village site was about one mile 
north of Onondaga. See Kinnieville. 

WOLF CREEK appears on the maps consulted, but none 
of the histories make any mention of it. Most of the maps 
name it by the official name of Sullivan Creek (q.v.). 

YELLOW CREEK is the same as Doan Creek and appears 
only on Farmer’s map published in 1850 (K. 197). The natural 
deduction is that it was named for the color of the water. 
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A Comment on the Official Records of the Michigan State Supreme 
Court, 1836-18571 
By Cuark F, Norron 


University of Michigan 


N accordance with orders made in 1932 and 1933 by the 
I Michigan State Supreme Court, all the records and files 
of the Territorial Supreme Court and of the State Supreme 
Court prior to January 1, 1858, were turned over to the Michi- 
gan Historical Commission and were sent by the latter to the 
University of Michigan for study and publication.?, Unfortu- 
nately, the collection was not then entirely complete, and sub- 
sequent efforts which have been made to find the missing por- 
tions have been only partially successful. The information that 
has been gathered concerning the recent history of these rec- 
ords may be summarized as follows: 

In 1902, Charles C. Hopkins, Clerk of the Supreme Court 
at that time, compiled a General Index to Cases, 1805-1857, 
which is now located with the rest of the records in the Legal 
Research Building of the University of Michigan. From this 
Index it is evident that even in 1902 the Clerk of the Court did 
not have access to all of the records and files which at one 
time must. have existed. A few years later (1905) it was as- 
serted that the papers in cases coming before the Supreme 
Court of the Territory and of the State of Michigan between 
1805 and 1857 were filed in fire-proof cases and loosely indexed 
in the Supreme Court Clerk’s Office at Lansing.* In 1919 the 
late Mr. W. L. Jenks of Port Huron examined the files in the 
vault of the Supreme Court, making a list of the Territorial 


1This article is an extract from the introduction of a dissertation entitled 
“A History of the Supreme Court of the State of Michigan, 1836-1857”, which 
was submitted by the author in 1940 to the University of Michigan as partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the doctor of philosophy degree. It should 
be pointed out that no mention is made here of the extant manuscript opinions 
and the problem of the missing opinions written by Supreme Court Justices, 
swig as those matters are surveyed and analyzed in a later portion of 
the wor 

2The orders are quoted in Blume, W. W., ed., a of De Supreme 
Court of the Territory of Michigan, 1805- -1815 (Ann Arbor, 1935), I, v-vi. 

8Conger, John L., “Report on ~~ Public Archives of Michigan’, Amer. 
Hist. Assoc., Annual Sepert for 1905, I, 374. 
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cases,* while as late as 1928 an article was published whose 
author unquestionably must have searched the files, at least 
for the period of 1805 to 1823.5 About a decade ago a hunt 
instituted by the late Mr. Shelby B. Schurtz of Grand Rapids, 
the late Mr. Justice William W. Potter of the Michigan Su- 
preme Court, and Dr. George N. Fuller of the Michigan His- 
torical Commission resulted in the revelation of their obscure 
place of deposit in the Capitol and in the arousing of interest 
in them which has continued to the present time.® 

We must look to the Territorial period for the precedents 
embodied in the forms and procedures used in recording the 
activities and judgments of Michigan’s first State Supreme 
Court. Several rules adopted by the Supreme Court: of the 
Territory in 1819 and 1821, and a statute adopted in 1820, 
provided that Journals, Calendars, Judgment Records, and 
Files (in addition to a Digest of Court Rules and a Roll of 
Attorneys) should be made and preserved, although a Journal 
had been kept from the beginning of the Court and a Calendar 
or Docket had been used since 1814.7 In the Journal were 
entered the day by day proceedings of each session, while the 
Calendar was a docket of causes which listed under one head- 
ing all action taken in each case. Judgment Records were 
constituted of complete copies of all proceedings in all cases 
disposed at each term. All original papers were numbered and 
filed separately according to cases. Throughout the duration 
of the Territory the above types of records, except Judgment 
Records, the last volume of which terminated in 1831, contin- 
ued to be employed, the larger part of the volumes and files 
still being extant. 

The methods adopted by the State Supreme Court to keep 
its records when it began to function in 1836 were patterned 


*Blume, op. cit., I, 617. 
‘Lathrop, O. C., “Some Unreported eine of a Territorial Judge, 1805 to 
1823”. Law Lib. Jour., XXI. 66-77 (1928). 

‘Much credit is due to these men for their interest and assistance in 
arranging to send the records to the Legal Research Building of the University of 
‘Aca See Blume, op. cit., I, v-vi; also see Mich. Hist. Mag., XVI, 491-493 
( 

TFor these rules and the statute, plus a complete description of the Ter- 
ritorial records, see Blume, W. W., ed., Transactions f the Supreme Court of 
the Territory of Michigan, "1814- 1824 (Ann Arbor, 1938), I, xxxix-xliii, 
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closely after those used by its predecessor. In this connection 
it should be noticed that two of the State Judges, Morell and 
Fletcher, had held judicial posts during the Territorial period, 
and that the clerk of the most important circuit, John Winder 
of the first circuit at Detroit, had been for many years the 
clerk of the Territorial Supreme Court. The first rule made by 
the new State Court was to adopt the rules of the Supreme 
Court of the Territory “until further notice”,® and the former 
Territorial statutes had already been continued in effect by 
the Constitution until they should be modified or repealed.® 
Consequently, there were only a few changes made by the State 
Supreme Court in the composition and maintenance of its 
records as compared to the former system. 

The most obvious, but not the least important difference, 
was caused by the peripatetic nature of the Court; holding 
terms at four places every year instead of one, four separate 
Journals, Calendars, and Files were kept with a Clerk and 
Deputy Clerk stationed at each place in charge of all records 
belonging to that particular circuit. Another difference ap- 
pears to have been that less stress was laid on the importance 
of Judgment Records, there being only two such volumes for 
the period known to be in existence, and those cover only short 
intervals.‘° A separate Calendar for Chancery cases (1837- 
1857) and a Short Journal (1837-1851) which listed actions in 
cases at each term of court were both used in the first but not 
in the other three circuits.” 

Although a greater share of the records of the State Supreme 
Court before 1857 are known to have been preserved, there are 
still several important gaps.’* ‘This writer has spent many 
hours searching various storage spaces in the Washtenaw, 


SJan. 3, 1887, Journal, 1st cire. I, 1. 

*Constitution of 1835, Schedule, sect. 2. 

“Judgment Records, 2nd cire., Jan. 1837 to Jan. 1839; Judgment Records, 
3rd _cire., Sept. 1840 to May 1848. 

uThere also exist Special Motion Books for the third circuit (1843-1857) 
and the fourth circuit (1844-1857) and a Common Rule Book for the third 
circuit (1849-1855), but they were little used, containing inscriptions for only 
a few pages, and are relatively unimportant. 

2Kor a full description of the known existing records see the writer’s 
A History of the Supreme Court of the State of Michigan, 1836-1857 (unpub. 
lished doctoral thesis, Ann Arbor, 1940), Bibliography, pp. 36-37. 
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Jackson, Lenawee, and Wayne county courthouses and in other 
possible repositories (the Court at one time or another having 
met in all of those counties) and has examined the record 
room and vault of the Supreme Court in the Capitol Building 
at Lansing. With the aid of the Deputy Clerk of the Supreme 
Court, Mr. Hugh H. Carpenter, he was able in March, 1939, 
to locate in the Capitol four bundles of files, three Journals, 
and one Calendar,'? all of which had been overlooked evidently 
when the materials were first sent to Ann Arbor. 

At present the only important volumes missing are the Cal- 
endar and the Journal for the second circuit between 1836 and 
1852. The files of the first circuit, with the exception of a few 
scattered cases, are complete to 1856, but in the other three 
circuits of the Supreme Court, especially the second, there are 
noticeable deficiencies. Because of their great importance much 
effort has been expended to make available every record pos- 
sible, but, aside from several official papers belonging to cer- 
tain specific cases which have been found among the letters 
and papers of Judges and attorneys,'* the only success has 
been in locating those in the Capitol as described above. Hope 
remains that all of the rest have not been destroyed and that 
they will be brought to light in the future. 

Most significant, and in many ways most intriguing, is tlie 
fate of the absent Calendar, Journal, and many scattered files 
of the second circuit. Definite evidence has been discovered 
which enables one to trace the history of these records to a 
certain point, but no further. The Supreme Court held its sec- 
ond circuit meetings at Ann Arbor until the Revised Statutes 
of 1846 provided that the July term should be held at Jackson 
instead of Ann Arbor.!’ There can be little doubt that the 


13Jneluded in the files were one bundle of Territorial Supreme Court cases 
(1808-1810), plus one bundle of second circuit cases (1845-1846), and two 
bundles of third circuit cases (1836-1840, 1843-1844) of the State Supreme Court. 
The Journals were those of the first circuit, II (1848-1857) ; second (Adrian) 
eircuit (1852-1857); and fourth circuit (1839-1857). The Cdlendar was the 
one for the second (Adrian) circuit (1852-1857). 

47t was not unusual for Judges or attorneys to borrow temporarily the 
original records from the files of certain cases, undoubtedly with good intentions 
of restoring them, but it is very probable that many were never returned. See 
the notes of S. T. Douglass in the case of Cook v. Fisher, Sup. Crt., 1st cire.. 
file No. 108, and of H. H. Emmons in the case of Palmer and Bowden v. Whit- 
man, Sup. Crt., 1st cire., file No. 199. 
Rev. Stat., 1846, Title XXI, Ch. 88, sec. 5. 
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records were removed from Ann Arbor to Jackson; at least 
the Legislature passed an act authorizing the Board of State 
Auditors to examine and settle the claim of the Clerk of the 
Supreme Court at Ann Arbor for his services and expenses 
involved in moving the books and papers to Jackson,!® and the 
Board of State Auditors paid the claim in 1851.1" 

In accordance with a law passed in 1851 the July term of 
the Supreme Court was transferred to Adrian,'* and the first 
session was held at the latter place on July 5, 1852.1° Inas- 
much as the Lenawee County Courthouse at Adrian was de- 
stroyed by fire on March 14, 1852, and all of the papers, files, 
and other records reputedly were consumed by flames,”° this 
writer, on the assumption that the Supreme Court records had 
been moved by that date from Jackson to Adrian, feared that 
they also had been burned. Further investigation revealed, 
however, that those records had been sent by order of the 
Supreme Court to Detroit instead of to Adrian.” The reason 
for such action is entirely a matter of conjecture, but there 
seems to be more than ample proof that the records and files 
were transported to Detroit in January, 1852, and could not 
have been destroyed in the Lenawee County Courthouse fire. 
An affidavit that they had been shipped to Detroit was made 
by the Clerk of the Supreme Court at Detroit,?? who was 
subsequently paid the sum of eighteen dollars for such serv- 
ices and expenses.”* A later order made by the Supreme Court 
forwarded the seal which had been used by the Court at Jack- 

wActs of the Legislature of the State of Michigan (hereafter cited as 
Acts), 1851, No. 16, pp. 11-12. 

WJoint Documents of the + +6 ad of the State of Michigan (hereafter 
cited as Joint Docs.), 1852, No. 3, p. 

'84ets, 1851, No. 93, p. 107. 

Sup. Crt., ‘Adrian term, Journal, p. 1. 

For an account of the havoc wrought by this conflagration, see Cooley, 
T. M., “Address on Laying the Corner Stone of the New Court House for 
Lenawee County at Adrian, June 28, 1884’’, Michigan Pioneer Society, Collections, 
VII, 531-532. Also see the statement made by the Reporter in The People v. 
Dennis et al., 4 Mich. 611 (1857). 

271As early as Oct. 22, 1851, the Court in session at Pontiac transferred 
several Jackson cases to Detroit (4th circ., Journal, pp. 1389-142). On Jan. 15, 
1852, the Court in session at Detroit ordered the files in three cases to be sent 
from Jackson to Detroit, and on the following day ordered all of the records 
and files to be sent likewise (1st cire., Journal, II, 187, 190). 

2This affidavit, sworn by M. H. Myrich, on Feb. 238, 1852, can be found in 
the files, 2nd circ., No. A-261. 


3See the ‘“‘Annual Report of the Board of State Auditors for 1852”, 
Joint Docs., 1853, No. 4, p. 7. 
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son to the Clerk of Lenawee County, who was also the Clerk 
of the Supreme Court at Adrian, but made no mention of 
sending any records or files to him.** 

This evidence constitutes the last trace, documentary or 
otherwise, of the missing second circuit records that the writer 
has found. However, since all of the second circuit records 
prior to 1852 were not destroyed—many files and one Judg- 
ment Record being in the collection deposited in the Univer- 
sity of Michigan Legal Research Building—one would not be 
over optimistic in concluding that it is possible for various 
items among the lost documents to be discovered in the future 
and to be restored to their proper place in the official records.”° 


“The original of this order is in the Sup. Crt., 1st cire., Journal, II, 
253-254, and a copy of it may be found in the Miscellaneous Files of the Supreme 


Court. 
*This matter has been discussed with every known living person who 
might have possessed, by virtue of his or her position or interest in the subject. 


any knowledge as to what could have been the fate of the second circuit Calendar 
and Journal. All have been friendly and courteous but unable to add any 
helpful information. While efforts to locate them have not ceased, any aid 
that readers could extend to the search would be greatly appreciated. 
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(Michigan History Magazine is sent free to schools and li- 
braries. Consult the volumes there, or write to the Michigan 
Historical Commission, Lansing). 








This picture (from a tintype) shows Hon. William Ball of 
Livingston County, Hon. William H. Rose of Clinton County, 
and Hon. Otis E. McCutcheon of Iosco County, who was a 
representative in the Michigan legislature of 1881, as they ap- 
peared at Yorktown, Virginia, October 19, 1881. Mr. Ball 
stands in front of the vehicle, Mr. Rose in the rear, and Mr. 
McCutcheon is sitting between them. The occasion was the 
Centennial celebration of the surrender of the British forces 
under Lord Cornwallis, to the combined French and American 
armies under General Washington on October 19, 1781. In 
the sesqui-centennial year of 1931 the Magazine published a 
paper of reminiscences of the Michigan delegation at the York- 
town celebration (Autumn number) written earlier by Mr. Mc- 
Cutcheon just before his death at his home in Idaho Falls in 
1927. 
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Ten thousand people crowded the hillside and the green 
bottoms of Brady Park at Sault Ste. Marie June 15 and 16, 
1920, to watch the great pageant which graphically depicted 
the history of the city. The occasion was a joint meeting of 
the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society (now The State 
Historical Society of Michigan) with the Chippewa Historical 
Society. Following the various scenes came the grand finale, 
introduced by the arrival of Uncle Sam and the beautiful 
Goddess of Liberty who stalked in stately fashion across the 
green, and presided over the formation of The Living Flag. 
Those who were there will remember it as a sight that stirred 
the soul, and when the hundreds of youthful voices rang out 
in the first notes of the national anthem the effect was all that 
could have been desired by any sponsor of pageantry. The 
story of this pageant is told in the October number of the 
Magazine for 1920. 
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The Living Flag 
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A typical family reunion centering about a notable Amevri- 
can patriot is shown in the picture here. Among the trophies 
in the State Historical Museum in Lansing is a powder horn 
which was carried in the French and Indian and Revolution- 
ary wars by John Slafter. In the first of these wars he enlisted 
from Connecticut in a regiment raised and commanded by 
Captain Israel Putnam, afterward Major General in the Revo- 
lutionary War. His emigrant ancestor came from Wales about 
1680. The family name was originally spelled Slaughter. John 
Slafter was much interested in education, and in 1770 he gave 
a tract of land to the newly founded Dartmouth College. <A 
grandson, David Grow Slafter, came to Michigan in 1851, set- 
tling in Tuscola County, where he later held many public 
offices. He engaged in lumbering and banking, and lived to the 
age of 91 years. The story of his life and of the family reunion 
here shown is told in the Autumn number of the Magazine for 
1930. It was written by Farwell A. Wilson, nephew of David 
G. Slafter. 
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Just ten years ago on Nov. 2, 1932, members of the York- 
town Sesquicentennial Commission met in the office of Gov- 
ernor Brucker and presented their report (1931) describing 
the recent scenes enacted at Yorktown in celebration of the 
surrender of Lord Cornwallis to Washington which brought 
an end to the Revolutionary War. In the group opposite are 
the Commissioners, William L. Jenks, Port Huron attorney, 
chairman; Mrs. C. F. Bathrick of Battle Creek who was then 
National Vice-regent of the Daughters of the American Revo- 
lution in Michigan; Mr. Albert L. Smith, student and collector 
of Revolutionary Americana; and Mr. Harry C. Leonard of 
Grand Rapids, president of the Kent Chapter of the Sons of 
the American Revolution. Also gathered about the Governor 
at his desk are members of the committee on presentation of 
a beautiful bust of George Washington, a gift to the State of 
Michigan from the United States George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Commission. Members of the committee shown are 
Mrs. O. C. Hartig, Regent of the Lansing Chapter D.A.R.; Mr. 
H. N. Duff, past national commander V.F.W.; and Dr. Wil- 
liam O. Wight, president of the Chancellor John Lansing Chap- 
ter S.A.R. Also in the group are shown Secretary George N. 
Fuller of the Michigan Historical Commission who acted as 
master of ceremonies, and members of the Governor’s Troop of 
Boy Scouts under direction of Mr. Vern Andrews, Scout Mas- 
ter of the Governor’s Own Troop. Hon. Seymour Person of 
Lansing presented the bust, of which the story is told in the 
Winter number of the Magazine for 1932. 
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The Century of Progress Exposition was held in Chicago in 
1933 from June 1 to November 11. Michigan appropriated ap- 
proximately $140,000 for her share of expenses. The final Com- 
mission consisted of Governor William A. Comstock, chair- 
man; William S. Knudsen of Detroit, executive chairman; 
Mrs. Noyes L. Avery of Grand Rapids; Willard Dow of Mid- 
land; Eugene H. McKay of Battle Creek; Mrs. Donna M. Nash 
of Saginaw, executive secretary; George E. Bishop, of Mar- 
quette, business manager. Albert Kahn, Detroit architect, con- 
tributed his service. Michigan’s 5,000 square feet of space was 
distributed about equally to history, education, industry, agri- 
culture, and recreation appeal. Murals and dioramas pictured 
Michigan’s outstanding interests. Attendance at the Fair ex- 
ceeded three million people. The story of national celebra- 
tions in which Michigan has had a part, among which the 1933 
Fair was notable, is told by Willis Dunbar in the Autumn 
number of the Magazine for 1936. 
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THE PART OF THE UNITED STATES IN THE WAR 


HE part which the United States is called upon to take 
| ie the present war can be understood only in the long 
perspective of history. 

In the first place, the records of the past show that it will 
not be an easy part. The long cherished ambitions of Japan 
and Germany for armed supremacy have resulted in the de- 
velopment of aggressive, effective fighting machines. These 
machines are geared to carefully matured plans, worked out 
in detail and yet flexible enough to meet a great variety of 
hostile combinations. The United States, in spite of confident 
assertions to the contrary, has had to form its plans from week 
to week; neither the government nor the people have envisaged 
the situation until they were in it. A comparison of 1938 and 
1939 plans for “Mobilization Day” with what actually fol- 
lowed the Japanese attack on December 7, 1941, is only one 
of many illustrations of the dreamlike conception of the war 
which has prevailed almost down to the present. To make up 
for the lack of preparation, and for upsets of the projected 
defense and offense, is proving to be a slow and painful proc- 
ess. It is not alleviated by official and unofficial magnification 
of individual American achievements nor by representing Axis 
conquests as dangerous lengthening of lines of communication 
—our own lines of communication are far more difficult and 
dangerous. 

It is hard to understand how the myth of easy and inevita- 
ble victory ever entered American minds. Every war fought 
since the earliest colonial days has been marked by disappoint- 
ments, upsets, defeats, and humiliations. Most of them have 
ended in victory for the American cause but only after over- 
coming internal weaknesses and incredible mistakes, and some- 
times only by virtue of the strength of our associates. This 
war, more than any in the past, demands a grim determina- 
tion, from first to last, on the part of the whole nation to face 
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catastrophe with courage and to fight with every possible 
resource. 

History reveals also the crucial position which the 
United States and its allied American nations, along with 
Australia and New Zealand, occupy in the great world conflict. 
They are the extension of European civilization in the. Western 
Hemisphere and in the Far East. As Europe totters on the 
brink of “the downfall of Western civilization” it is the titanic 
task of this New World to save its ancestral fatherland from 
being plunged into the abyss. On the other hand, these new 
nations face the emergence of another Oriental horde such as 
threatened Western civilization from the East, in the Persians 
against the Greeks, in the Huns against the Germans, in 
Tamerlane and Genghis Khan against the Empire and the 
Russians. The western extension of European civilization 
around the globe has brought it in America face to face on the 
West with the Japanese renewal of this Oriental menace. The 
Americans and Australasians carry the hope of Christendom 
against the military despotism which threatens to engulf the 
entire East, and which for the moment has turned back the 
advance of civilization across the Pacific. In the age of dis- 
coveries—of Columbus and Vasco da Gama—in the age of 
colonization and of the industrial revolution, Europeans ex- 
tended their civilization around the world. The new Oriental 
despotism of Japan has availed itself of the strength these 
movements created and now threatens to turn back the whole 
tide of progress. It is the new nations of America and of Aus- 
tralasia which must bear the brunt of the fighting in this 
epochal conflict. It is a destiny as difficult and as dangerous 
as it is significant in world history—From Indiana History 
Bulletin, April, 1942. (Indianapolis). 


ISTORY AND MORALE—This is the keynote of a co 
H operative project of the Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission and the State Council of Defense, in releasing a series 
of 26 recorded radio dramatizations of outstanding 
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events in the history of the commonwealth. The series is head- 
lined under the titles PENNSYLVANIA—KEYSTONE OF 
DEMOCRACY. Each broadcast aims to show how Pennsyl- 
vania has played an important role in developing and preserv- 
ing American institutions and ideals. The series has attracted 
widespread interest. 


. ROTECTION of Monuments in War Time” is discussed 
P:. Observations Concerning the Conservation of Monu- 
ments in Europe and America, by Dr. Hans Huth, National 
ark Service, Washington, D. C., (1940), pp. 42-54. 


Ht National Committee on Conservation of Cultural Re- 
7. sources has issued a leaflet on The Protection of Amer- 
ica’s Cultural Heritage and a general handbook on The Pro- 
tection of Cultural Resources Against the Hazards of War. 


Copies of these can be obtained from Collas G. Harris, chair- 
man of the executive committee, Room 112, the National 
Archives Building (Washington, D. C.) ... The committee has 
also initiated a survey, being undertaken by the Historical 
Records Survey, to determine what libraries, museums, gal- 
leries, archival agencies, and similar institutions in safe areas 
will be able and willing to accept the temporary deposit of 
books, manuscripts, records, museum objects, works of art, 
and similar materials now located in areas exposed to enemy 
air attack. Information concerning such depositories may be 
obtained from Mr. Harris or the state chairmen. 

In the field of long-range planning for the better conserva- 
tion, wider availability and more effective use of cultural - 
resources, the committee now has under consideration such a 
post-war program for state and local archives—From The 
American Archivist, April, 1942. 
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HE Oregon State Defense Council has recently established 

as an integral part of the State Defense Council a commit- 
tee on the Conservation of Cultural Resources. Its purpose is 
tavo-fold: (1) The preparation of plans and organization for 
the protection of documents, records, manuscripts both public 
and private of a scientific, historical or cultural value; museum 
collections, libraries, historical monuments and works of art 
and the evacuation of these if necessary; and (2) the preserva- 
tion of records and documents of historic and scientific value 
from destruction as waste paper under wartime pressure for 
space and high prices for waste paper. 

A representative of this committee is being appointed on 
each county defense council to assist in the formulation of a 
program and aid in its execution——From Oregon Historical 
Quarterly, March, 1942, p. 86. 


R. STUART PORTNER, State Supervisor of the Federal 
bD Historical Records Survey of the Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, has supplied to Michigan libraries and other 
depositories several numbers, in a mimeographed transcription 
series, of important documents dealing with war-time aids. 
No. I is, “The Library of Congress Prepares for Emergencies ;” 
No. II, “The Preservation of Museum Collections During 
War;” No. III, “The Choice of Records For Preservation ;” 
No. IV, “Books in Air Raids;” No. V, “Report of Committee 
on Protection of Records;” No. VI, “Air Raid Damage to 
London Museums.” 

The Historical Records survey has issued over 1600 publica- 
tions, for which check list is now available, on application to 
Work Projects Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Since the curtailment of the work of this Survey in Michi- 
gan, Dr. Portner has been employed in Washington. 
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\ 7 ITH the slogan, “Give waste paper, save historical ma- 
terial,” the Committee on Conservation of Cultural Re- 

sources in Michigan has released the following: 

TO THOSE PARTICIPATING IN THE DEFENSE DRIVE 

FOR WASTE MATERIALS: 

The Committee on the Conservation of Cultural Resources 
in Michigan, set up in response to an urgent invitation from 
the Executive Office in Washington, and consisting of persons 
representing the libraries, museums, and other collecting agen- 
cies in the State, has as one of its principal objectives the 
preservation of historically important materials which may 
be turned in as waste paper in the current salvage campaigns. 

The Committee respectfully requests that each person in 
charge of the drive in his community undertake (1) to segre- 
gate from the mass of manuscript and printed materials 
turned in, all items and groups of items which have historical 
importance; (2) to ship such materials, express or freight 
collect, to the Committee on the Conservation of Cultural Re- 
sources in care of one of the following: 


Detroit Public Library 
Ratepu A. Unvetine, Librarian 


Michigan Historical Collections 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
L. G. Vanper VELbE, Director 


Michigan State Library, Lansing 
Mrs. Lorrra Fyan, Librarian 


Kach of these institutions will pay the local collecting agency 
a sum equivalent to the waste paper value of the materials 
turned in, with the understanding that this money will be 
transmitted to the central agency and will be used for defense 
purposes. We hope that other depositories in the State will 
cooperate with the Committee in a similar manner. 

To indicate te those in charge of the Salvage campaign the 
kinds of materials which may be regarded as historically im- 
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portant, a list is appended. The list is by no means complete, 
however, and the Salvage Committee should bear in mind the_ 
Committee’s general objectives. 


Preserve— 

LETTERS AND LETTER PRESS Books (describing home life; school life; 
farm life; politics: clothes; food: cost of shoes, wheat, shovels, and 
similar items; celebrations and parades; community life; building of 
homes, schools, churches, stores; antislavery movement; temperance 
and women suffrage movement; etc). 

D1raRiEs, Day Books, AccouNT Books (business or individual). 

RECORDS AND MINUTES (as of school districts, churches, cemeteries, 
lodges, banks, organizations). 

PROGRAMS AND HANDBILLS OF EVENTS (as Fourth of July celebrations, 
church and school reunions, dedications, dances, fairs, plays, com- 
mencements, and concerts). 

PAMPHLETS relating to the history of families, towns, churches, schools, 
stores, houses. . 

Books, PAMPHLETS, NEWSPAPERS BEFORE 1900, belonging in any of the 
following categories: those about Michigan or any Michigan subject; 
those by Michigan authors: those printed in Michigan. 


MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE 


Randolph G. Adams, Clements Library 

Francis Arlinghaus, University of Detroit 

Fred Black, Edison Institute 

Fred M. Butzell, Detroit 

Lew Allen Chase, Northern College of Education 
Frank L. DuMond, Grand Rapids Public Museum 
Willis F. Dunbar, Kalamazoo College 

Eugene B. Elliott, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
R. Clyde Ford, Ypsilanti Normal College 

Richard Freeman, Flint Institute of Arts 

George N. Fuller, State Historical Commission 
Lolita Fyan, State Librarian 

Carl Guthe, University of Michigan Museums 
Robert T. Hatt, Cranbrook Institute 

C. Tefft Hewitt, Hackley Public Library 

Madison Kuhn, Michigan State College 

M. M. Knappen, Michigan State College 

James O. Knauss, Western College of Education 
Theodore Levin, Penobscot Building, Detroit 
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R. C. Miller, Wayne University 

Roland Maybee, Central Michigan College 

Joseph Norris, Wayne University 

Warner G. Rice, General Library, University of Michigan 
Elleine Stones, Detroit Public Library 

Forest H. Sweet, Battle Creek 

Ralph A. Ulveling, Detroit Public Library 

William Valentiner, Detroit Institute of Arts 

Willard Wichers, Netherland Pioneer and Historical Foundation 
Leila Wileox, Port Huron Public Library 





L. G. Vander Velde, Chairman, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Stuart Portner,* Executive Secretary, 258 Federal Bldg., Detroit 


Foot Note: *Since Dr. Portner has left Michigan, all correspondence 
should be addressed to D. Vander Velde. 


CCORDING to a letter received from Prof. Emil Lorch of 


the Michigan Society of Architects, Ann Arbor, a large 
percentage of Michigan’s historic buildings and those of special 
architectural interest were photographed and measured 
through the Historic American Building Survey, a WPA 
project which started in 1933. “These drawings are complete 
enough to permit restoration in case of bombing,” writes Prof. 
Lorch. “The valuable original drawings and negatives were 
until recently filed in the Library of Congress but for the 
duration have been stored in a more secure place. The collec- 
tion as a whole, for all our states, is very large and invaluable.” 
Prof. Lorch states that this source material was produced 
by groups of architects in various states, men then out of em- 
ployment and many of them of fine background and high 
competency who gave their best efforts on the basis of what for 
a month’s work equals what labor now earns in one week! 
“There were nineteen paid members on the Michigan staff for 
which I acted as Chairman of the Advisory Committee (with- 
out pay) and paying my living expenses as I went about the 
State with survey parties, not to mention some railroad and 
bus fares,” says Prof. Lorch. 
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“Long before this country entered the war the project was 
discontinued for lack of funds and thus there remain quite 
a number of buildings worthy of survey and recording, illus- 
trating the cultural development in various parts of Michigan,” 
he says; and adds, “These it is my hope somehow to get done, 
and if some interested person or organization had a car and 
a trailer or a car alone with a driver-photographer, it would 
be possible for me to help gather valuable illustrations of 
landmarks which are disappearing all too fast.” We hope 
that Prof. Lorch may find this accommodation. 


OLLOWING the June meeting of the Michigan Historical 
Commission, the following letter and enclosure were re- 
leased : 


TO THE HEADS OF ALL STATE DEPARTMENTS. BOARDS, COM- 
MISSIONS AND INSTITUTIONS: 


In regard to old records of state offices, and in connection with the 
duty of the Michigan Historical Commission under section 5 of Act No. 
271, Public Acts of 1913 (Section 8118, Compiled Laws of 1929) to 
collect all such records, files, documents, books and papers as are not 
less than 30 years old and valuable for historical purposes, and to 
retain the same in its custody and possession for use of the public, we 
are forwarding to you an opinion from the Attorney General's office 
relative thereto, with assurance that we shall be pleased to examine 
for historical value such records as may be referred to the Historical 
Commission for such purpose. 

Very respectfully, 
THE MICHIGAN HISTORICAL COMMISSION, 
George N. Fuller, Sec’y. 


OPINION FROM THE OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Michigan Historical Commission 
Lansing, Michigan 
Attention: George N. Fuller 
Secretary 
Gentlemen : 
This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of March 24, 1942 in 
which you ask the following question: 
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“What is the extent of legal power which a public officer, state or 
local, may exercise, to keep or to destroy public documents which 
originate in his office or which come into his office from any public 
source over which the state has jurisdiction?” 


It is a recognized rule of law that public records or public documents, 
being property of the state or some political subdivision thereof, can 
only be voluntarily removed from the place where by law they are desig- 
nated to be kept, or may be voluntarily mutilated or destroyed only 
when such removal, mutilation or destruction is authorized by the 
same authority which in the first instance required said record to be 
made and kept. This rule is well stated in 23 Ruling Case Law, p. 169, 
which reads: 


“As heretofore stated, public records and documents are the property 
of the state and not of the individual who happens, at the moment, 
to have them in his possession; and when they are deposited in the 
place designated for them by law there they must remain, and can 
_be removed only under authority of an act of the legislature and 
in the manner and for the purpose designated by law. The cus- 
todian of a public record cannot deface it or give it up without 
authority from the same source which required it to be made.” 


The rule above stated was recognized by the legislature of the State of 
Michigan by enacting Act 6, Public Acts of Michigan 1851, which act 
as amended being Section 17018, Compiled Laws of 1929 provides as 
follows: 


“All books, papers or records, belonging or in anywise appertaining 
to the offices of clerk, treasurer, register of deeds or judge of 
probate of the several counties, and also all books, papers and 
records belonging or in anywise appertaining to the offices of the 
several townships and school district officers of this state, are 
hereby declared to be public property, belonging to the people of 
the state of Michigan, to be used and preserved by and under the 
direction of said officers, and be by them preserved during their 
continuance in office. 


“Any person who shall wilfully carry away, mutilate or destroy 
any of such books, papers, records or any part of the same, and any 
person who shall retain and continue to hold the possession of any 
books, papers or records, or parts thereof, belonging to the aforesaid 
offices of clerk, treasurer, register of deeds, or judge of probate of 
the several counties, or to the offices of the several township and 
school district officers of this state, and shall refuse to deliver up 
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said books, papers, records, or parts thereof to the proper officer 
having charge of the office to which the said books, papers, or 
records belong, upon demand being made by such officer, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor, punishable by imprisonment in the state 
prison not more than two (2) years or by a fine of not more than one 
thousand (1,000) dollars.” 

From the foregoing it is apparent that where a record is one required 
by law to be kept, or it is necessary that it be kept by a public officer 
in the discharge of the duty imposed on him by law, or the same is a 
writing required to be filed in a public office, or is a written memorial 
of a transaction of a public officer made in the discharge of his duty, 
the same is a public record and may not be disposed of, mutilated or 
destroyed without express authorization from the proper legislative 
body. 

Very truly yours, 
HERBERT J. RUSHTON, 
Attorney General, 
R. GLEN DUNN, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


ICHIGAN Historical Commission within recent months 
M has examined salvage documents of many state depart- 
ments, institutions, boards and commissions at their request, 
for materials of historical value. In the main, the records 
examined consist of purchase orders, requisitions, delivery re- 
ports, invoices, vouchers, old bills, receipts, control sheets 
and similar records of routine business, the most important 
of which are duplicated in the Auditor General’s department. 
The various state agencies were uniformly interested and co- 
operative. They were found to be very responsive to the idea 
of having a central archival agency situated at Lansing and 
equipped with adequate apparatus for micro-filming docu- 
ments. This is by statute a function of the Historical Com- 
mission. 

Dr. Luther Evans of Washington, D. C., who heads the Fed- 
eral Historical Records Survey recently made a careful analy- 
sis of the law of Michigan on the subject, and found it ex- 
tremely good, which should be no surprise, since it was drawn 
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by the late William L. Jenks of Port Huron, corporation attor- 
ney and one of the original members of the Michigan Historical 
Commission. 

Commenting upon this law, however, Dr. R. G. Adams of the 
University of Michigan points out that while the law creating 
the Historical Commission “gives that body all sorts of rights 
and powers for assembling and safeguarding of state and 
county archives,” the legislature has not provided the funds 
with which the provisions of its law may be executed. More 
was said about this by Dr. Adams in a paper read at the annual 
meeting of the Society of American Archivists in 1938, which 
was published in The American Archivist for April, 1939. 

Among other things Dr. Adams said, “Wars and civil dis- 
turbances, such as we have had in our country and such as 
are going on elsewhere in the world today, inevitably cause 
the loss of records from archives as capitals are shelled or are 
moved hurriedly to other cities. If we as a society can not 
prevent wars, at least we can insist on intelligence and re- 
liability among archivists to safeguard records in peace time, 
and we can urge adequate legislation in those states lacking it.” 

Reports of examinations which the Historical Commission 
made in the several state agencies desiring to release certain 
non-current records for salvage in connection with the national 
defense program, are on file at the office of the Commission, 
together with list of materials which were rescued for their 
historical value. 


T THE meeting of the Michigan Historical Commission 
A August 24, President Charles A. Sink, of Ann Arbor, on 
behalf of the Commissioners welcomed to membership Mr. C. 
W. Ellison of Lansing to succeed Prof. L. A. Chase of Mar- 
quette whose term of office expired May 21, 1942. Mr. Ellison 
was recently elected President of the Michigan State Histori- 
cal Society at the Bay City meeting last June, having been 
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active in state and local history and a Trustee of the Society 
since 1940. 

The Commission adopted a resolution expressing their high 
esteem of Prof. Chase and their very sincere appreciation of 
his long and faithful cooperation as a member of the Com- 
mission. Prof. Chase was appointed by Governor Fred W. 
Green in 1930 to succeed Prof. C. H. Van Tyne of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan who died in March of that year. Prof. 
Chase was reappointed for the six year term in 1936 by Gov. 
Frank D. Fitzgerald. Considering this extended service, it 
seems appropriate to say something of his background of 
study and writing in the Michigan field. 

Mr. Chase’s interest was directed to the field of Michigan 
history during his student days at the University of Michigan 
some thirty years ago. In a seminar course with Prof. F. L. 
Paxson, he was called upon to investigate Michigan’s experi- 
ence with internal improvements during the late territorial 
and early statehood era, the results of which study appeared 
in volume 38 of the Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society’s 
Collections. Taking up his residence in the Copper Country in 
1911, Mr. Chase assisted in organizing the Keweenaw Histori- 
cal Society for the collection and publication of materials re- 
lating to the history of the Copper Country. On removing to 
Marquette in 1919, he continued his interest in local history 
by becoming secretary of the Marquette County Historical 
Society—a position which he still holds—in which capacity 
he assisted in developing what is probably the most active 
county historical society in the State. 

While nominally a county organization, the Marquette 
County Historical Society is concerned with the history of 
the entire Lake Superior region and has a very large collec- 
tion of books, manuscripts, maps, newspapers and magazines, 
photographs and museum material such as probably can be 
found nowhere else, brought together during the past twenty 
years. This work attracted the interest of Mrs. Mary B. Long. 
year and her daughter, Mrs. Carroll Paul, who together 
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through bequest and direct support, have presented the society 
with a modern fire-proof building, cost about $55,000, ad- 
jacent to the Peter White Public Library, Marquette. This 
building is temporarily rented by the city of Marquette, thus 
affording the society an income that can be used to furnish 
and equip the building, which will eventually be used by the 
society for the housing of its collections, which now are lo- 
cated on the second floor of the Peter White Public Library. 

It has been possible under Mr. Chase’s direction to secure 
considerable public support for the work of the society, in- 
cluding annual appropriations by the County Board of Super- 
visors for the acquisition of documents for the libarary of the 
society. More recently use was made of W.P.A. labor in ab- 
stracting and indexing local materials to render them accessi- 
ble to public use. A large number of historical markers have 
been placed at historic sites throughout Marquette County 
through cooperation between the society and the County Road 
Commission. 

Through Mr. Chase the society has become a clearing house 
for many inquiries from near and far relating to Upper Pen- 
insula History on the part of journalists, historians, novelists, 
biographers, etc. Having its collections well indexed for 
reference makes it possible to satisfy most of these inquiries. 
Most of this work comes under the personal direction of Mr. 
Chase, as an avocation along with his work as head of the: 
Department of History of the Northern Michigan College of 
Education. 

Mr. Chase emphasizes the responsibility of history teachers 
in arousing an interest in the history of the localities in which 
they chance to be residing. They should take the leadership 
in this work because they possess the necessary technical back- 
ground for it. They will find the local press very cooperative. 
The cooperation of the newspapers of Marquette County has 
been a real factor in the success of this historical work there 
which has now become an established local institution. The 
society supplies the press with short articles and notices of 
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historical interest and assists in supplying accurate data for 
newspaper writers. 

Mr. Chase has published two volumes, one entitled, The Gov- 
ernment of Michigan, published by Scribners, and the other 
on Rural Michigan, published by the Macmillan Company. He 
has prepared a series of articles for the Dictionary of American 
Biography and the Dictionary of American History relating 
to various important aspects of Upper Peninsula History. He 
has also collected a series of readings in Upper Peninsula 
History as yet unpublished. Various articles of his on various 
phases of Michigan History have appeared in the Michigan 
History Magazine and elsewhere. 

Mr. Chase is a past President of the Michigan State His- 
torical Society and of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts 
and Letters. 


i the first time in its history, the William L. Clements 


Library has issued a Guide to its manuscript collections. 
The volume was published early in July by the University of 
Michigan Press. It contains a description of each collection 
followed by a list of the writers of letters found in each col- 
lection. At the end of the book all of these lists are brought 
together in one index of writers. The Guide is designed as 
a reference tool for research workers. It was compiled by 
Howard H. Peckham, curator of manuscripts in the library. 

During the Spring the library maintained an exhibition of 
Thomas Paine’s writings on liberty and freedom. A bulletin 
was distributed quoting timely extracts from Paine’s American 
Crisis. His admonitions to the American populace of 1776 are 
suprisingly pertinent today. The _ libarary’s pamphlet 
was widely distributed to social science teachers throughout 
Michigan, and to school superintendents and school libraries 
in quantities. In addition a special edition of 24,000 copies, 
sponsored by the McGregor Fund, was printed for distribu- 
tion to school children in Detroit. Copies are still available 
to interested persons. 
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The library’s current exhibition is called “When Michigan 
Was Invaded—1812” and consists of maps, manuscript letters, 
and printed personal narratives of the capture of Detroit and 
Mackinac in 1812 and the massacre on the River Raisin in 1813. 
It is a reminder that “it has happened here.” 

F. Clever Bald of the Detroit Institute of Technology is at 
work on a history of the surrender of Michigan to the United 
States in 1796 and the formation of an American government 
in the territory. 

In the field of biography, two books are in preparation. Dr. 
John Alden, assistant professor of history at Michigan State 
Normal College, is at work on a biography of General Thomas 
Gage, commander-in-chief of the British forces in North Amer- 
ica from 17638 to 1775 and governor.of Massachusetts from 
1774 to 1775. He is examining in detail the library’s huge 
collection of Gage papers. Howard H. Peckham of the library 
staff is at work on a biography of Pontiac, the Ottawa chief 
who besieged Detroit in 1763. 

Lloyd A. Brown, curator of maps since 1935, left the library 
in August to become director of the Peabody Institute, a ref- 
erence library in Baltimore, Md. His Notes on the Care and 
Cataloguing of Old Maps, published last year, was selected as 
one of the fifty best books of the year typographically by the 
judges of the American Institute of Graphic Arts. The volume 
is now on an exhibition tour around the country with the 
group of fifty best. 

Dr. Randolph G. Adams, director of the library, who has 
been compiling for some time an iconography of Old Detroit 
(and is still at it) wrote an essay describing the preliminary 
results of his investigation which was published in Studies in 
the History of Cultwre, a volume issued this year by the 
American Council of Learned Societies in honor of Waldo G. 
Leland. 

Additional manuscript material has been received enlarging 
the collection of James G. Birney papers. Birney, one-time 
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resident of Bay City, was an anti-slavery leader and the can- 
didate of the Liberty Party for president in 1840 and 1844. 


AN OPEN LETTER FROM DR. STUART PORTNER 


Division of War Dept. Archives 
July 27, 1942. 

Dr. George N. Fuller, Secretary 

Michigan Historical Commission 

State Office Building 

Lansing, Michigan 

Dear Dr. Fuller: 

As you undoubtedly have been informed by this time the cut in ap- 
propriations received by the WPA for the coming fiscal year necessi- 
tated the elimination of much of the non-defense work undertaken by 
that agency. Among the activities suffering by the cut was the Michigan 
Historical Records Survey, whose regular operations were discontinued 
at the end of June. At the present time only three supervisors remain 
on the project, and they are engaged in releasing the last few publica- 
tions of the project and making provision for proper housing for the 
work files of the survey. 

The contribution made by the Michigan Historical Records Survey 
in the field of archival research, in the fostering of proper records ad- 
ministration, and in the publication of material never before made 
available to the public is inestimable. I believe that at some: later date 
this type of work will be undertaken once again, for true historical 
scholarship must utilize the basic sources in our local archival deposi- 
tories. 

For the present, provision is being ‘made for the housing of the in- 
complete work of the project. Sponsors’ contributions are being re- 
turned to those sponsors who have not received a finished product. A 
review of the accomplishments of the project, included in which are a 
definitive bibliography of publications of the project, is being prepared 
and I shall forward it to you for inclusion in the next issue of the 
Michigan History Magazine. I feel it is a statement of great signifi- 
cance for those of us who are interested in Michigan history and know 
other historians will find it meaningful. 

As you note from the address, I am now at the Archives, having come 
here 3 weeks ago. I am working in the Division of War Department 
Archives and already have discovered some interesting Michigan ma- 
terial concerning which I shall write you in the near future. 
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I look forward to the opportunity of hearing from you on affairs in 
Michigan. 

Sincerely yours, 
STUART PORTNER. 





HE 35th annual meeting of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Society was held at Lexington, Kentucky, on May 
7-9, 1942, when Charles H. Ambler of West Virginia Univer- 
sity was elected president for 1942-3. The executive committee 
for the coming year will consist of Paul M. Angle, Illinois His- 
torical Library; John D. Barnhart, University of Indiana; 
and George M. Stephenson, University of Minnesota. The offi- 
cial organ of the Association, The Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Review (published quarterly at Lincoln, Nebraska), gives 
among other features in the June, 1942, issue a list of scholars 
from American Universities whose specialized abilities are 
proving of value to the Federal government in the war effort. 


HE 68th annual meeting of the Michigan State Historical 
Society was held at Bay City, June 19 and 20, with Head- 
quarters at Wenonah Hotel. 

The meeting opened with luncheon at the hotel Friday noon, 
following which the Trustees met in the Board of Directors 
room of the Bay County Historical Society at the County 
Building and took care of routine business. Several commu- 
nications were read by the Secretary, among them a letter 
from Judge R. R. McPeek of Charlotte, vice-president of the 
Society, offering his resignation as a Trustee of the Society, 
which was accepted with regret. Mr. Ransom E. Olds of Lan- 
sing was elected an Honorary Life Member of the Society, an 
honor which has not been conferred upon any other person in 
many years. The Trustees revised the By-Laws of the Society, 
and the revised text was given immediate effect at a business 
meeting of the Society which convened at 3 p. m. 

The business meeting occupied the remainder of the after- 
noon. The main business was consideration of the report of 
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the committee on revision of the Constitution. As a result of 
the discussion of this report, article by article, a revised text 
was adopted and ordered to take effect at the next annual 
meeting in June, 1943. The report was submitted by Mr. Wil- 
lard C. Wichers of Holland, chairman; other members of the 
committee being Henry D. Brown of Ann Arbor, Chester W. 
Ellison of Lansing, George N. Fuller of Lansing, and William 
F. Lawler of Detroit. Dr. R. Clyde Ford, president of the So- 
ciety, presided. 

The first day of the meeting was concluded by a banquet 
program which opened at Wenonah Hotel at 6:45 o’clock. Over 
150 members and guests sat down to dinner. The program was 
high-lighted with an address by Capt. J. K. Esler, U.S.N., Re- 
tired, the text of which is published in this number of the 
Magazine. Capt. Esler gave his views on the part the Great 
Lakes region is playing in backing the navy with men, guns, 
supplies, and morale in its war effort. The escort to Capt. 
Esler consisted of Lieut. Commander S. Lindsay Lord, U.S.N., 
Retired; and Ensign W. L. Acker, U.S.N. 

The meeting opened with invocation by the Rev. Henry A. 
Kruelen of the Memorial Presbyterian Church, Bay City. 
Group singing was led by Mr. Arnold J. Copeland, using the 
EMTA Song Book. An address of welcome was given by Bay 
City’s mayor, William H. Tomlinson. Mr. John P. Schuch of 
Saginaw, president of the Saginaw Valley Historical Society, 
reviewed briefly the history of the Saginaw Valley shipping 
and shipbuilding. Mr. A. H. McMillan served as toastmaster. 
The Immanuel Lutheran Church band played several selections 
of music. 

Perhaps the most picturesque feature of the evening program 
was the entertainment provided by the Lumberjack orchestra, 
under the direction of Dr. E. C. Beck, head of the English 
department of Central Michigan College of Education. These 
old timers dressed in costume of lumber days sang old songs 
of the lumber era and danced old time style, “the way they 
used to when they had to amuse themselves in lumbering 
camps,” as one of them explained. Their fiddling sent many an 
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old timer’s toe dancing to “that old time music.” Dr. Beck 
gave a brief talk on lumberjack lore. 

Saturday forenoon members met in the Supervisors’ room of 
the County Building to elect Trustees, and the following were 
elected to serve one year, or until the revised constitution goes 
into effect: | 

Mrs. Donald E. Adams, Pontiac 
Mrs. Homer E. Buck, Bay City 
Mr. Chester W. Ellison, Lansing 
Capt. Robert H. Larson, Dearborn 
Mr. William F. Lawler, Detroit 
Mr. John P. Schuch, Saginaw 


The following Trustees hold over, having been elected in 
1941 for a two-year term: 
; Mr. Jos. E. Bayliss, Sault Ste. Marie 
Mr. Harold C. Brooks, Marshall 
Mr. Henry D. Brown,.Ann Arbor 
Dr. R. Clyde Ford, Ypsilanti 


In the afternoon, the Trustees elected officers as follows: 
President, Chester W. Ellison 
Vice-President, Mrs. Donald E. Adams 
Sec’y-Treas., Dr. George N. Fuller 


During the afternoon representatives of the Michigan His- 
torical Commission and of the State Highway Department 
conducted a picturesque ceremony presenting to the citizens 
of Bay and Saginaw counties a Marker commemorating the 
lumbering and shipbuilding industries of the valley. The 
Marker stands on the Bay City-Saginaw county line, near the 
.Veterans’ building on the shore of Saginaw River. 

Presiding at the dedication was Mrs. Donald E. Adams, 
member of the Historical Commission and newly elected trus- 
tee of the Historical Society. Mrs. Adams spoke briefly of the 
Marker’s program of the Historical Commission, of which this 
Marker is the first. Mr. Leonard C. Sauer, administrative as- 
sistant to Highway Commissioner G. Donald Kennedy, spoke 

















Marker erected on the Bay-Saginaw county line by the Michigan Historical. 
Commission and the State Highway Department June 19, 1942. Standing (left) 
Mr. Leonard C. Sauer, Mrs. Donald E. Adams; (right) Mr. Jos. E. Bayliss, Mrs. 
Homer E. Buck, Mr. Blaine Peele. 
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in place of Mr. Kennedy who was in the Upper Peninsula at 
the time and could not be present at the ceremony. On behalf 
of the state, Mr. Sauer accepted the Marker, which was un- 
veiled by Mrs. Homer E. Buck of Bay City. Mr. Sauer compli- 
mented the Commission upon its project of placing historical 
markers throughout the state, saying it was in line with the 
development of the state and would prove of great value to 
tourists and citizens. Probate Judge Raphael G. Phillips, 
president of the Bay County Historical Society, accepted the 
Marker for Bay County, and Mr. John P. Schuch, president 
of the Saginaw Valley Historical Society, accepted it for Sagi- 
naw County. With the speakers on the platform erected for 
the occasion were other representatives of the various organi- 
zations participating. Among the Highway representatives 
were Edward Sueno, sixth district engineer; Patrick Conroy, 
assistant district engineer; and B. E. Peelle, 6th Michigan 
district forester. Mr. Phillip Troeger of Lansing, landscape 
engineer for the Highway department, designed the Marker. 

As the veil on which was painted “Victory For America” 
was drawn aside, the people who had journeyed to the river 
road location for the program, momentarily tied the present 
and the future with the past. They read the words commemo- 
rating the fact that once “this valley was the metropolis of 
the world’s lumber industry.” 

This colorful event, in which the Drum and Bugle Corps of 
Harding-Olk-Craidge Post, No. 18, of the American Legion 
directed by Gustin Menthen provided a military aura along 
with a four gun salute by a squad directed by Clyde La Forge, 
climaxed the two-day meeting. 

Credit for the success of the meeting is due to all those who 
participated, but particularly to Mrs. Homer E. Buck, gen- 
eral chairman of arrangements, and Mrs. Frank L. Gwizdala, 
assistant chairman, both of Bay City. Mrs. Hildred Young 
was chairman of the ticket committee for the banquet, and 
Miss Minnie C. Beuthin was chairman of favors and table 
decorations. 
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ISTORY of Defoe Shipbuilding Company, as given by 
H Mr. John P. Schuch of Saginaw at the annual banquet 
of the Michigan State Historical Society: 

The Defoe family moved to Bay City at about the year 1844, 
and since that time have been residents of this district practi- 
cally continuously. Mr. Harry J. Defoe, founder of the Defoe 
Shipbuilding Company, was originally a school teacher at va- 
rious schools in Bay City and Bay County, finally becoming 
principal of the Park School. Throughout the period of school 
teaching he was very much interested in anything connected 
with the water, and at this time built two launches in the back 
yard of his home. 

In 1905 he went into boat building as a full time business, 
operating as the Defoe Boat & Motor Works, and with a shop 
at the foot of Fifth Street in the territory that is now Wenona 
Park. At this time two men were employed in the organization. 
The site of operations was then moved to a location near 3rd 
and Water Streets, and from there to the west side of the river 
at the foot of Union Street. 

During the first World War, torpedo vessels were built at 
the west side site, and a short time later operations were put 
into effect at the present site; foot of Adams Street. Mine 
Planters for the U. S. Government were produced at the east 
side site during World War I, and this site has been in use up 
to the present time. 

From 1921 to the present, various vessels have been built 
for the Government, and also private individuals and organi- 
zations. To name a few—a large number of ships for the U. S. 
Coast Guard, including both patrol boats and ice breakers, 
lighthouse vessels for the U. S. Lighthouse Department, tug 
boats and commercial vessels for various commercial organi- 
zations, fire boat for the City of Chicago, ete. 

In the period ending with 1931 a large number of pleasure 
yachts were produced. A few of the more well known are: the 
Olive-K for Charles F. Kettering, Vice President of General 
Motors; the Danora for D. S. Eddins, President of Plymouth 
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Motor Company ; the Saramar, owned by Mr. Charles T. Fisher, 
of the Fisher Body Company, and numerous others. 

In the summer of 1939 the organization contracted for the 
building of a Submarine Chaser for the U. S. Navy. Shortly 
after this an additional vessel of the same general type was 
built. From that time until the present their total capacity 
has been given over to the United States and British Navies, 
and at the present time they have over one hundred vessels on 
contract. 

As you may know, a novel method of upside down and assem- 
bly line construction has been developed by this organization 
for producing Submarine Chasers for the U. 8S. Navy. By 
building these vessels upside down and then rolling them over 
with a pair of wheels and moving them down an assembly line 
it has become possible to finish a ship every week, or approxi- 
mately six to ten times faster than they could be finished using 
ordinary methods of production. 

The number of employees has grown from two men in 1905, 
to approximately thirty-three hundred men at the present time, 
and the organization is still being enlarged. 

From the time of its organization until February 1, 1942, 
the Company was known as the Defoe Boat & Motor Works. 
The original intention of the company was to build small boats 
and marine motors, but for the past twenty-five years all ves- 
sels built have been of the large steel type. Therefore, the 
name of the company was changed, as of February 1, 1942, to 
the DEFOE SHIPBUILDING COMPANY. The purpose of 
this change was solely to describe more accurately the type of 
work being done. 





EWEST of the state historical organizations will soon 
be two years old. The Arkansas Historical Association 
was organized on February 22, 1941. Dr. David Y. Thomas, 
professor emeritus of history at Hendrix College is editor of 
the Association’s historical quarterly, of which Vol. I, No. 1, 
appeared in March, 1942. 
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HE American Association for State and Local History 
will hold its annual meeting in Richmond, Virginia, 

Tuesday and Wednesday, October 27-28. The program will 

consist mainly of papers and discussions of wartime problems 

confronting state and local historical associations. 

Attention will be given also to problems of advance planning 
for the writing of the history of World War II; post-war 
preparation of indices, abstracts, transcripts and inventories 
helpful in the work of historical societies; and projects of 
construction and restoration. 

“Should historical society activities be expanded or cur- 
tailed during the war?” This question will be discussed by 
Supt. A. J. Larsen of the State Historical Society of Minne- 
sota, and by Director Arthur C. Parker of the Rochester 
Museum in New York. 

Financial and administrative problems due to the war will 
be presented by Walter P. Webb of the Texas Historical 
Society. 

Membership problems will be considered by David Darden 
of the Alabama Department of History and Archives. 

Protection, duplication and exchange of records will be dis- 
cussed by Dr. C. C. Crittenden, Secretary of the North Caro- 
lina Historical Commission. 

L. V. Coleman, Director of the American Association of 
Museums will discuss protection of historic buildings and 
museum pieces. 

Harlow Lindley, Secretary of the Ohio State Archeological 
and Historical Society will discuss effects of World War I on 
state and local historical associations. 

Among the planning projects to be considered will be the 
advisability of local planning now for post-war construction 
of museums, restoration of historic structures, and new his- 
torical society buildings. These subjects will be considered 
by Carl P. Russell and Helen McCormick. Other planning 
topics will be discussed by Dr. E. G. Swem and Dr. L. J. 
Cappon. 
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There will be opportunity for general discussion of each 
subject. 

The American Association of Archivists will meet in Rich- 
mond October 26-27, and will hold a joint session with the 
American Association for State and Local History on Tues- 
day evening, October 27. 


ILE State Capitol Historical Museum, at Olympia, state 
ta Washington, was formally opened in March, with .ad- 
dresses by the Governor and the mayor of Olympia. The mu- 
seum occupies an old mansion and grounds adjoining the 
Capitol buildings. The curator of the Museum is Mr. H. R. 
Jackson. , 


HE State Historical Society of Missouri reports 3100 
| omc Its nearest competiter is the New York His- 
torical Society. It publishes the popular Missouri Historical 
Review. Its secretary, Floyd C. Shoemaker, recently made a 
national survey of historic sites in journalism, and recently 
addressed the New Orleans convention of the Sigma Delta Chi 
on the subject, for which he was awarded the Chester C. Wells 
Memorial Key by this professional journalistic fraternity. The 
address was published in the March issue of The Quill, fra- 
ternity magazine. 


“ HE Iowa Historical Department” is described by Ora 

Williams in The Annals of Iowa for April, 1942 (Iowa 
Department of History and Archives, Des Moines.) He says 
in his introductory paragraphs: 

“The Iowa Historical Department commenced as a hobby. 
That is the way of a good many beginnings. A bright young 
printer got the idea as he was sweeping out the office of a 
country-newspaper. The young man rescued from the waste 
basket the wrapper of a package thrown there by his employer 
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who had also been his schoolmate at an academy. The employ- 
er asked why, and the boy said he was interested in the signa- 
ture by which the package had been franked. It was the sig- 
nature of a then famous United States Senator who had placed 
his name there in lieu of a postage stamp. A newspaper office 
is a good place for starting a hobby of this kind, and the col- 
lection grew. It interested the boss and the apprentice. Its 
immense possibilities soon became evident and the hobby took 
definite shape. 

The young man who leaned on a broom as he rescued a sig- 
nature from the waste basket was Charles Aldrich. 

The signature thus first noticed was that of Thomas H. 
Benton of Missouri, the “Old Bullion” of other days, and in 
due time Charles Aldrich secured a copy of Benton’s book, 
Thirty Years’ View, pasted the signature therein, and loaned 
the book into oblivion. But the hobby was a spirited horse and: 
Mr. Aldrich rode it well and to a final goal not often attained. 

The Iowa Department of History and Archives, long and 
familiarly known to all as the “Iowa Historical Department,” 
is this year celebrating its semicentennial as an organized de- 
partment of the state... .” 


tention in several states, notably Texas. Indiana has a 
vigorous “Indiana Junior Historical Society.” Its 1942 annual 
meeting was held in March at Aurora, with the local high 
school acting as host. It is reported to have been well attend- 
ed in spite of present restrictions on automobile travel and 
distances from Aurora. Some of the local chapters reported 
publication of mimeographed monthly bulletins. Others re- 
ported activities in sponsoring campaigns to collect and con- 
serve various needed war materials, data on local participa- 
tion in the war, showing historical films and giving local radio 
talks and dramatizations. 

The Pacific Northwest Quarterly published at Seattle records 
an interesting development of junior historical work in its 


p iguae historical activities are getting considerable at- 
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issue for January, 1942, entitled, “Centralia High School Stu- 
dents and the History of Their Community,” by Herndon 
Smith, teacher of English at Centralia, Washington. The 
project began with radio programs on bits of local history, 
fifteen minute broadcasts. Scripts were written from research- 
es made by faculty and students of the high school. The Cen- 
tralia Daily Chronicle was enlisted, which published 170 in- 
stallments of early Centralia history. The type was laid away, 
and with cooperation of a printing company the first volume 
of a “History of Centralia,” about 300 pages is being printed, 
with material for a second volume in process of being gath- 
ered. More than 150 students, 22 NYA assistants, and four 
departments of the high school—typing, art, commercial geog- 
raphy, and photography—carried on this project. As a result, 
the writers have been initiated into most of the technique of 
historical work—use of original documents, official records, 
newspaper articles, personal interviews, and in appraisal of 
historical evidence. The project is now in its fifth year. 

The Junior Texas State Historical Association held its third 
annual meeting in April in connection with the meeting of the 
Texas State Historical Association, at Austin, Texas, with 
emphasis on reports of chapter activities. An account of this 
meeting is published in The Junior Historian for May, 1942, 
the official organ of this.young people’s society. Approximate- 
ly 200 members and sponsors representing 20 chapters attended 
the sessions. They were addressed by professors from the Uni- 
versity of Texas, newspaper men, and distinguished citizens, 
and prizes and awards in the writing contests were given. 
Chapters in the state were reported to number 46, including a 
chapter at the Agricultural College. 

The State Historical Society of Michigan has acquired a 
complete file of The Junior Historian. It can be obtained for 
$2.00 from the Texas State Historical Association, Austin, 
Texas, which sponsors the junior organization. In Vol. 1, No. 
1, (January, 1941), we read this: 

“The purpose of The Junior Historian will be to foster in 
young people a love of their own state by developing their 











—John Knott, in The Dallas Morning News 
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knowledge of the state. We are making the experiment be- 

cause we believe that Texas boys and girls are competent to 

collect the history, tradition and lore of their separate com- 

munities and to write out the results of their investigations 

in a way worthy of publication. We propose to provide an 

outlet for what they do in the way of historical writing... .” 
And this: 


“HOW TO ORGANIZE A CHAPTER OF JUNIOR HISTO- 
RIANS 


1. A chapter of Junior Historians may be organized by ten 
or more persons in any Texas High School. The purpose 
should be to promote the history and traditions of Texas. 

2. The High School library must receive the Southwestern 
Historical Quarterly. 

3. The Junior Historians must have a teaching sponsor and 
a co-sponsor (usually a layman). Both must be members 
of the Texas State Historical Association. 

4. The other local officers should be: President, decantens, 
Reporter, and such other officers as may be desired. 

5. A registration fee of $2.00 should accompany application 
for charter, which will be mailed as soon as all require- 
ments are met. This charter gives full rights in the state- 
wide organization. 

For further information write 
The Texas State Historical Association 
University Station 
Austin, Texas.” 


TRY THESE 


(For Answers see p. 568) | 


1. What destructive event happened in “The Thumb” district 
in September, 1881? 

2. What notable sports event took place 10 years ago in Sep- 
tember on the St. Clair River? 
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3. When and where was Michigan’s first annual State Fair 
held? 
4. What October event in 1891 was important for Port Hu- 
ron and Sarnia, and for the entire Middle West? 
5. What event of special importance for education in Michi- 
gan took place in October, 1852? 
6. What tragic event took place on Lake Superior the night 
of October 18, 1845? 
When and where was held the first meeting of Michigan’s 
first state legislature? | 
What living former governor of Michigan will have a birth- 
day on November 7? 
9. Who was the first Michigan governor born in the State of 
Michigan ? 
10. When and where was Thanksgiving Day first celebrated 
in Michigan? 


= 


(9 2) 


ALEIGH, North Carolina, birthplace of Virginia Dare, 
R who is said to be the first white child born in America, 
commemorated its 150th anniversary in April, 1942, the State 
of North Carolina underwriting the cost of pageant, parade, 
and other features of this colorful celebration. 


OUNTY history is looking up in North Carolina, which 
$ has a unique new historical organization, in the North 
Carolina Society of County Historians. The president is Pro- 
fessor Phillips Russell, of the University of North Carolina. 
It has a judge for vice-president and a “business man” for 
secretary-treasurer. 


- HE Opportunities for Historical Societies in Time of 

War” was the subject of a forum of the Bay State 
League at its spring meeting in 1942. The League is composed 
of the major historical societies in the state of Massachusetts. 
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ICHIGAN HISTORY MAGAZINE welcomes to its ex- 
M ‘change list Tennessee Historical Quarterly, published 
by the Tennessee Historical Commission and the Tennessee 
Historical Society, of which Vol. I, No. 1, appeared in March, 
1942. The editor is Dr. William C. Binkley of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity at Nashville. The foreword contains a “statement of 
plans.” The Tennessee Historical Commission, it is stated, has 
in view the approaching 150th anniversary of Tennessee’s state- 
hood to be celebrated in 1796. A medium was desired for pub- 
lication of theses on historical subjects by graduate students 
in the universities and colleges of the state, relating to the 
history of Tennessee, as well as papers by professors and non- 
professional historians who were producing in the field of local 
history. The Tennessee Historical Society was asked to co- 
operate, and the Magazine is sent free to every member. 

The Commission’s program lists the following projects: 

1. To encourage by financial grants-in-aid the publication 
of county histories in or prior to the sesqui-centennial year. 

2. The writing and publication of biographies of some of 
Tennessee’s great leaders in the past. 

3. The acquisition of historic buildings yet standing, and 
adequate acreage around same. 

4. Acquisition and preservation of historical documents 
now in the possession of residents of Tennessee. 

5. The celebration of the sesqui-centennial of statehood. 

6. The acquisition of proper housing for the Commission 
and the Society. 

On this last point we read: “It is wholly within the realm 
of the probable that the present war will terminate some years 
before 1946, and that the nation and state will be solicitous 
to provide employment for our people, thus taking up the 
slack that is inevitable, by engaging in the prosecution of 
public works. Nothing could be more fitting—or needed—than 
the erection of a building near the Capitol in Nashville to 
house the State Library, the Historical Commission, and the 
Historical Society, and their collections and museums.” 
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Would not this sentiment apply very well to Michigan, even 
though our centennial of statehood is now several years past? 
Ig it too early to begin thinking about the public interest and 
cooperation for an historical building program in Michigan? 

Certainly the launching of such a program might be regarded 
as “an act of faith in the ultimate outcome of the present world 
crisis and as evidence of a desire to contribute toward preserv- 
ing the cultural and spiritual values of our civilization for the 
adjustment which will come with the return of peace,” as the 
editor well says of the launching of the Tennessee Historical 
Quarterly. 


a ISTORICAL Novels of 1941”, an article in The Cana- 

H dian Historical Review for March, 1942 (University of 
Toronto Press), begins with this thoughtful statement: 

“When Hendrik Willem Van Loon spoke over the Canadian 
airwaves in his war broadcast a number of months ago, he 
made a very pregnant reference to the role of history in mod- 
- ern life. He said: ‘Let us train every one of our citizens to 
keep his mind wide open. It may take years to train them in 
that knowledge of the past which alone can prevent them 
from repeating all the mistakes of the past. Let us teach them 
to study history and to use their historical knowledge not 
merely as an amusing pastime for their leisure hours but as 
the best possible protection against that old and dangerous 
affliction known as fact-blindness.’ This would be an impor- 
tant observation at any time. It is particularly important in 
today’s world, torn as it is by the conflict of war. As Professor 
Watson Kirkconnell says: ‘We are part of the flow of history 
and cannot remain indifferent to it.’ ” 

This article is one in a series of annual reviews in this Maga- 
zine appearing in the March issues. 


ESEARCH projects in Florida history are listed in the 
April, 1942, issue of The Florida Historical Quarterly, 
published by the State Historical Society of Florida. Some 278 
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items are listed, of projects now in progress or recently com- 
pleted and unpublished. The compiler is Mr. Watt Marchman, 
the Society’s secretary. 


of LACE Names in Colorado” have now reached the letter 

p “O” in the list being published in The Colorado Maga- 
cine, issued by the State Historical Society of Colorado (Den- 
ver, Colo.). It is understood the type is being set away for a 
volume on Colorado place names, to be printed when the list 
is complete. The printing in the Magazine is said to have 
brought out many additions and corrections. 

Readers will note the article in this issue of the Michigan 
History Magazine on “Place Names of Ingham County,” by 
Theodore G. Foster. An article on the place names of Cass 
County, by Mr. George R. Fox of Dowagiac, will be published 
in a near issue. The Magazine would be pleased to receive 
other articles on Michigan place names based on careful re- 
search. , 


APERS of the Michigan Academy of Science, Arts, and 
p Letters, Vol. XX VII, 1941, contains an article on “Colo- 
nel Guy Johnson, Superintendent General of Indian Affairs, 
1774-82,” by Harley L. Gibb, teacher of history in Wayne Uni- 
versity. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 
(See p. 564) 


1. Forest fire swept through Huron, Sanilac, Tuscola, and 
Lapeer counties September 5, 1881, causing great loss of 
life and property. 

2. Gar Wood piloted Miss America X motor boat to world’s 
record of 124.86 m.p.h. on St. Clair River, Sept. 20, 1932. 

3. Michigan’s first annual State Fair was held at Detroit in 
1849, Sept. 25, 26, 27. 














6. 











10. 
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On October 1, 1891, Port Huron and Sarnia were joined 
by the Grand Trunk tunnel under the St. Clair River, 
first underground tube in the world to connect two 
nations. 

Michigan State Teachers’ Association (now Michigan 
Education Association) was organized October 12, 1852. 

Dr. Douglass Houghton, Michigan’s first state geologist, 
was drowned in a storm on Lake Superior off Eagle 
Harbor, the night of October 13, 1845. 

The first Michigan State legislature held its first meeting 
November 2, 1835, at Detroit which was then (and until 
1847) the capital of Michigan. 

Alexander J. Groesbeck, Detroit; born in 1873 on a farm 
in Warren township, Macomb County. 

Governor David H. Jerome; born in Detroit, November 
17, 1829; became governor in 1881, at that time a lum- 
berman of Saginaw. 

Thanksgiving day was first celebrated in Michigan.at De- 
troit, November 25, 1824, due to the steady inflow of 
New Englanders. Detroit was then the largest popula- 

tion center in Michigan, numbering about 6,000. 
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ARTICLES CONTRIBUTED TO THE STATE HISTORICAL 
MuseEvum SINCE THE Last ISSUE OF THE MAGAZINE 


Contributors have been generous with their contributions, 
especially Mrs. Mary Hanchette Stone of Saginaw, who has 
given many articles representing ten European countries, also 
many fine books for the archives and museum library. 

Mrs. Winifred Goble of Marshall gave a John Rogers group 
“Council of War”. 

Mr. Ralph W. Stroebel of Saginaw, 8 log rafting pins wed 
in the lumbering days on the Saginaw River. 

Mr. Louis Beck of Los Angeles, Calif., brass cavalry spur 
used by his grandfather, Civil War. 

Mr. Morris Eveland, Mayville, small single shot cap and 
ball pistol. 

Miss M. Richardson, Lansing, Indian sash. 

Mr. David Bishop, Lansing, bust and hands of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Mr. Mike Hoppes, Eagle, Indian stone ax. 

Mrs. John R. Campbell of Clarkston, Civil War sword, Colt 
revolver, Ist Lieut. Civil War coat and regimental flag. 

Mr. P. L. McKillerman, Harrison, 1 box of early rifle shells. 

Mr. Morton L. Munson, Nashville, three wood carvings. 

Governor’s Office, Lansing, 1 pair Torcheres, and 1 inlaid 
cabinet. 

—C. J. SHERMAN, Director. 
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(The following editorial is from the Hastings Banner of May 7, 1942.—Ed.) 
AN AMERICAN NIGHTMARE 


If there are moments when the exacting requirements of our 
war effort appears to be a gloomy cloud obstructing the warm 
sunshine of normal living, we suggest that the following para- 
graphs be carefully read: 


TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA, OCCUPIED BY THE GERMAN ARMY, DECREE 


To safeguard the property of the United States and to pre- 
vent acts against the security of the American people and 
the German Occupation forces. 

By virtue of authority vested in me by My Fuehrer and All- 
Mightiest Commander of the Army, I decree: 

I. All powers of the state in the United States rest in the 

hands of the Army of Occupation. 

II. The occupying forces have taken command of all gov- 
ernment offices, the courts, the police, all transport, banks, 
industrial plants, farms, universities, schools, hospitals and 
churches. All executives, white collar workers and laborers, 
insofar as they are retained by the Germans, who disregard 
German orders will be executed. 

III. All products of farms and industry, raw materials, 
gold and silver, jewels and art objects may be requisitioned by 
the military authorities, who will decide how they may be used 
in the public interest. This order includes all foodstuffs above 
the normal requirements. 

IV. Anyone caught trying to destroy farm or industrial 
products, buildings, plants, public utilities, or posters put up 
by the German authorities will be shot. 

Vv. Anyone attempting sabotage, changing his residence to 
escape work, or refusing to go wherever he is sent to work will 
be put to death. 
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VI. Taxes will be levied by the military. All costs of oc- 
cupation must be paid by the communities involved, until with- 
drawal of the occupying forces. 

VII. In all of the occupied territory the German reichs- 
mark will be the medium of exchange, at a rate to be deter- 
mined by the occupation authorities. The Army of Occupation 
may make payments over one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
by giving an I. 0. U. Anyone refusing to honor German money 
or scrip will be fined not less than 100,000 marks and impris- 
oned for not less than five years. 

VIII. All political activities must cease as of this date. 
Political parties, labor unions, religious and charitable organ- 
izations are hereby outlawed. Any attempt to evade this sec- 
tion will subject the offender to extreme penalties. 

IX. All public meetings of whatever character are forbid- 
den. Violations will be dealt with by military court. 

X. Theater and moving picture shows, art exhibits, sport- 
ing events, social and religious meetings, publication of books, 
newspapers and magazines are hereby made subject to author- 
ization and censorship by the military. 

Books and art objects obnoxious to the military authorities 
must be destroyed by their owners. Violation of this order 
will be punished with a fine of not less than 100,000 marks 
and imprisonment for not less than five years. 

XI. Anyone trying to leave the United States without per- 
mission will be deported to German concentration camps or 
shot. 

XII. Within four days of publication of this proclamation 
all males between the ages of 16 and 60 must register with the 
local military commander, giving all significant data as to 
education and vocational aptitude. Similarly with females be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 45, within ten days of publication of 
this Decree. Other residents must comply with these regula- 
tions within three weeks. Refusal to comply will result in fine 
and sentence to a concentration camp. 

School children must be registered by their teachers, as a 
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first step to facilitate their transfer to National Socialist 
Youth camps. 

XIII. Jews will be dealt with in accordance with regula- 
tions in force wherever German authority extends. A future 
order will deal with methods for deportation of the negro 
population. 

XIV. Weapons of all kinds, broadcasting equipment, short 
wave radios, cameras, anti-German literature, letters and pic- 
tures must be turned in as of this day to the local military 
authorities. Failure to comply with this order will bring the 
death penalty. 

The death penalty will also be invoked against all persons 
who listen to foreign radio broadcasts, pick up or distribute 
unauthorized leaflets, or read. newspapers and books under the 
ban of the German military authorities. 

XV. All Americans must pay due respect to officers and 
men in German uniforms and make way for them in all public 
places. The penalty for violation will be fine, imprisonment or 
deportation to a concentration camp. 

Persons insulting the German uniform or German officials, 
or Americans under the German protection, or who criticize 
National Socialism will be liable to deportation, with the death 
penalty mandatory for repetition of any of these offenses. 
Anyone threatening physical harm to military or civil author- 
ity will be shot. . 

XVI. Any violations of German authority by groups of 
two or more persons will subject the entire community to 
heavy fine, and economic and social leaders of the community 
will be dealt with drastically. If those committing these out- 
rages are not apprehended a group of citizens of the commu- 
nity, selected at random, will be shot, the number depending 
on the gravity of the crime. 

XVII. Disrespect for any flag displayed with the permis- 
sion of the Occupation Authorities is absolutely forbidden. 
Flags not in sympathy with the German cause must be turned 
in to the authorities at once or destroyed. Non-compliance 
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with this order will result in sentence to a concentration camp, 
or death. 
WASHINGTON, August 25, 1944 
Head of the Military Occupation of the United States of 
America. 
VON MULLER, 
Lieutenant General. 


There is nothing fantastic about what you have just read. 
It isn’t an attempt to “be funny.” As a matter of fact the 
“Decree” (first published in the American Legion Magazine) is 
a true copy of regulations imposed by the Nazis on conquered 
peoples in occupied France, Belgium, Norway, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland. 

And how the little man with the Charlie Chaplin mustache 
would like to impose them on people of America. 

Doubtless the little yellow men of Nippon have something 
even more stringent in mind! 

This war wasn’t of our making but if we aren’t willing to 
make the sacrifice to win, such a decree as the one reproduced 
above can very easily become a reality. 

Viewed in this light, any sacrifices we have made to date or 
any which we may be called upon to make are not hardships 
but the actions of a free people seriously engaged in the task 
of preserving their way of life. 


Other notable articles in recent issues of Michigan news- 
papers, April 1 to July 1, 1942: 


Adrian Daily Telegram—Series by Irene Kendrick, “Now and Then in 
Lenawee” continues. Apr. 16, “Horace Greeley’s Visit to Adrian Recalled 
in Old Tecumseh Letter.” 

Alcona County Herald—Apr. 17, “Oldest Native Born White Person 
Dead” (Addison Silverthorn, b.1857, biog. sketch). 

Battle Creek Enquirer-News—Apr. 19, “Union City Once Was Center 
of Michigan’s Iron Industry”; June 12, 28, “Mainly About Folks” (Bio- 
graphical sketches of Dr. W. L. Godfrey, and Samuel A. Ackley). 
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Bay City Times—Series of illustrated articles by Bert Stoll on cities 
and villages of northeastern Michigan counties continued in the Sunday 
edition; June 14, 19, 20, 21, publicity for the 68th annual meeting of the 
Michigan State Historical Society. 

Benton Harbor News-Palladiwm—May 19, 21, City landmark (Morton 
Home) passes to Federation of Women’s Clubs (Illustrated article). 

Buchanan Record—‘Tales of An Old Town”, reproduction of cross 
section of the American scene as witnessed in Buchanan through the 
past century, continued through April, May, June. 

Big Rapids Pioneer—June 9, “History of Hanchett Company”; June 
30, Ferris Institute in 79th year. 

Bronson Journal—June 5, “Municipal Band Celebrates Fiftieth An- 
niversary Season” (Illustrated). 

Brooklyn Exponent—June 11, “Old Napoleon Sandstone Tavern” (II- 
lustrated). 

Brown City Banner—Through April, series of articles on “History 
of Flynn Township,” by Ben H. Isles, Supervisor. 

Cadillac Evening News—Apr. 11, 25, 3rd and 4th articles on the 
history of Antioch Township, by Ernest Belville. 

Cassopolis Vigilant—Apr. 24, “Lost Villages in Our Home County.” 

Cedar Springs Clipper—Apr. 9, biographical sketch of octogenarian, 
Rev. Frederick Welcome Teachout (Illustrated). 

Centerville Observer—Apr. 2, “Early County History: Fawn River,” 
by Charles Weissert. 

Charlotte Republican Tribune—June 5, Early history of Charlotte 
schools, 1841-1875. 

Cheboygan Daily Tribune—Apr. 16, editorial compliments to the Petos- 
key City Council on appointing an Historical Commission to collect and 
preserve historical material pertaining to the community. 

Coldwater Daily Register—June 12, “First High School Class, 1868” 
(Illustrated). 

Constantine Advertiser-Record—Apr. 10, “The Advertiser in its 98th 
Year.” 

Dearborn Press—May 15, Illustrated article on the home of The Press, 
and its predecessor. In same issue, article on early Methodist “Circuit 
Riders” (Illustrated) ; John “Tamarack” Smith’s Column “Hello People” 
continues. 

Decatur Republican—Apr. 2, “Early Van Buren County Days”; Apr. 
24, Indian history (Chief Shavehead). 

Detroit Free Press—Apr. 17, “Sojourner Truth” (Picture with Lin- 
coln) ; May 10, first of a series of articles on “King” Ben’s House of 
David at Benton Harbor, by James S. Pooler (Sunday edition) ; June 
14, relics of old canal and mill at Utica, Macomb County (Illustrated). 
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Detroit Legal Courier—Apr. 17, Passing of Otto Carmichael, man of 
vision and influence in national transportation. 

Detroit News—George W. Stark closes his series, “Detroit: City of 
Destiny” with chapter CLXVIII, April 25; Apr. 29, “Durant Tells of 
G. M. Birth,” (Address read to auto old timers) ; June 21, Albion College 
Library given “Famed Chair” (used by Bishop Francis Asbury at 
Methodist conference in 1810, first in America). 

Dexter Leader—Historical memoirs of James Wing carried through 
several June issues. 

Escanaba Daily Press—John P. Norton continues his sketches of early 
Escanaba days (Sunday edition). 

Flint Journal—May 28, Search for the grave of Daniel Leroy, first 
Attorney General of Michigan, 1836-7, in Fenton's “old cemetery” (He 
died in Fenton in 1858). 

Flint News-Advertiser—Apr. 21, “Historic Portrait Given to Flint 
Art Institute” (Reuben Van Tifflin). 

Fremont Times-Indicator—Apr. 9, Indian cemetery acquired by city of 
Fremont. 

Genesee County Herald—June 12, “Mt. Morris History—History of 
Genesee Township,” compiled by Mary Joan Purcell and Ruth Phyllis 
Westover. : 

Grand Rapids Press—Apr. 2, Log ends with Michigan log marks in 
Grand Rapids Museum; June 18, “Anti-bombing Plans Recall Invasions 
of Michigan in 1812”, (R. Ray Baker). 

Gratiot County Herald—June 12, Teachers since 1861 in the Fulton 
school. 

Hastings Banner—M. L. Cook continues his series of articles on early 
Hastings and Barry County History through April, May, June. 

Hillsdale News—May 30, “Steps Being Taken to Guard Rare His- 
torical Items from Raid Damage.” 

Houghton Mining Gazsette—Series of articles in May on the Calumet 
public schools, marking the 75th anniversary of their organization. 

Huron County Tribune—April 17, Port Crescent’s lumber history. 

Iron Mountain News—April 15, “History of State,” by Mrs. W. N. 
Lewis. 

Ironwood Times—Mr. H. O. Sonnesyn continues his column “Do You 
Remember When’ presenting weekly broadcasts over WJMS. 

Jackson Citizen Patriot—Apr. 24, Barnard and Smith celebrate a half 
century of hardware business. 

Jonesville Independent—Apr. 24, Veterans tell of experiences in World 
War I, 

Kalamazoo Gazette—Apr. 5, ‘“‘When Hooper, Onion Center Today, Was 
Lumbering Town”; Apr. 12, Humorous incidents of the Paw Paw Rail- 
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road Company in the late 60's: June 12, “Kalamazoo Graduating Class 
50 Years Ago.” 

Lakeview Enterprise—May 29, Description of Lakeview's first news- 
paper (1875). 

Lansing State Journal—Karl R. Pitt continues “Ye Olde Photograph 
Album”; Harold G. Lee's illustrated series on central Michigan towns 
continued. 

Ludington News—Apr. 11, memories of the “gay 90's” recalled by 
Frank Alexander; Apr. 15, Sugar industry known to the pioneers; June 
11, Pioneer reflections, by Mrs. Frank Hunt; same issue, “Old ‘Smoky 
Road’ Soon to be a Thing of the Past” (Illustrated) : same issue, trans- 
actions at village store (Lincoln) 90 years ago. 

Marquette Mining Journal—-Apr. 14, Review of Earl C. Beck's volume, 
Songs of the Michigan Lumberjacks; May 7, plans forming to publish a 
Life of Robert Dollar, founder of’ the Dollar Steamship Lines; June 5, 
Preservation of historical records in paper salvage campaign. 

Milford Times—June 26, Sixtieth anniversary observed by Milford 
Class of 1882 (Illustrated). 

Monroe Evening News—"The Observer” continues through the spring 
months the history, legends and traditions of Monroe and _ vicinity: 
June 17, sixty years of Monroe telephone history. 

Montague Observer—Apr. 9, “Looking Back” (Early Montague news- 
papers). 

Muskegon Chronicle—June 12, Annals of the Egelston family of pioneer 
days. (Illustrated). 

Nashville News—June 26, First fire brigade (1882). 

Newberry News—Apr. 24, Obituary and biographical sketch of Robert 
Bryers, first settler of Luce County (d. at age 92, Apr. 18, 1942). 

Ontonagon Herald—June 12, Dog team trip made to Lansing in pi- 
oneer days, by Representative Abner Sherman. 

Oscoda County News—May 8, One of the last of the old pioneers of 
Oscoda “answers call” (Eugene Caldwell, age 92—biographical sketch). 

Paw Paw Courier Northerner—Apr. 3, “History of Early Post Offices 
in Locality,” by Dana P. Smith. . 

Port Huron Times Herald—Apr. 10, “History of Newest Firm to 
Enter River District” (Dow Chemical Co.): “In the Good Old Days,” 
column continued. 

Richmond Review—June 12, Early church history of Richmond. 

Romeo Observer Press—May 22, Early business conditions in Romeo 
(1866). 

Saginaw News—Apr. 12, “Fred Haenlein, Saginawian 92 Years, Re- 
calls Old Days.” 
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Sanilac County Times—aArticles on the history of Flynn Township 
(series ends with issue of April 24). 

Sault Ste. Marie News—Interviews with pioneers for the Chippewa 
Historical Society,—April, May, June issues. 

South Haven Tribune—June 6, South Haven’s pioneer history. 

St. Joseph Herald Press—June 11, “Rare Indian Spearhead is Found 
Near Buchanan,” by Earl Dunbar. 

Traverse City Record-Eagle—May 6, Empire State Bank regional 
history. 

Tuscola County Pioneer-Times—Apr. 10, History of the village of 
Vassar. 

Utica Sentinel—Apr. 10, Utica church history. 

Washtenaw Post-Tribune—June 12, “History of Washtenaw’s First 
Lutheran Congregation.” 
Yale Expositor—June 5, History of Yale's public school system. 


























Loca Historica! MEETINGS 


(To officers: The Magazine would appreciate receiving reports as 
early after meetings as possible, together with clippings from the local 
newspaper describing the program and events. Reports received after 
the Magazine goes to press can not be included in the current issue. 
The Magazine specially desires news and reports from county and other 
local societies and from schools and clubs doing work in Michigan 
history. Members of the State Historical Society are invited to make 
the Magazine a medium of communication respecting the needs, plans 
and progress of their respective local societies. Due notice and credit 
will be given for all biographical sketches, letters, diaries, memoranda, 
photographs, maps, atlases and museum articles submitted. Address 
all communications to the Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing). 


HE following reports have been received: 

Mrs. Homer E. Buck reports that Probate Judge 
Raphael G. Phillips was elected president of the Bay County 
Historical Society at the May meeting, replacing Mrs. F. W. 
Braman who retires to devote more time to home defense and 
welfare work. Miss Mary E. Hartley was named first vice- 
president; Mrs. Hildred Young, second vice-president; Mr. 
‘George Essex of Essexville, third vice-president. Other new 
officers include Miss Eva Bothe, historian; Miss Minnie Beu- 
thin, secretary; and Mr. Ray Bamford, treasurer. New Board 
members include: Mr. A. R. Harvey; State Senator Jerry T. 
Logie; State Representative Arthur C. MacKinnon; Mr. 
Chauncy Nusz; Mr. Louis D. Ott; Mr. I. B. Richardson; Mayor 
William H. Tomlinson; and Mr. John G. Ziegler. 

Detroit Historical Society, Miss G. B. Krum, reporting: 
Mrs. Emma A. Fox whose 95th birthday occurred in March 
was honored at a luncheon given by the Detroit Historical 
Society in the English Room of the Statler Hotel on March 10. 
Representatives of some fifteen state and local patriotic and 
civic organizations brought greetings. Mrs. Roscoe B. Huston 
gave “An Appreciation” of the constructive work done by Mrs. 
_ Fox through her parliamentary law classes which have so de- 
veloped Michigan women that they have become leaders in 
national bodies. Mr. George W. Stark presented Mrs. Fox with 
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the tiny silver glove awarded by an unknown Detroit citizen 
to the city’s champions. Spring sunshine, flowers and cutting 
the birthday cake contributed toward a happy hour. Miss M. 
Agnes Burton, vice-president of the Detroit Historical Society, 
presided. Arrangements were in charge of Mrs. Lloyd DeWitt 
Smith. Because the president, Mr. J. Bell Moran, is engaging 
indefinitely in “war work”, Mr. George W. Stark has been 
made acting-president of the Society. 

Dr. Milo M. Quaife reports that the Algonquin Club, Detroit, 
held its regular monthly meeting in Detroit, April 10, 1942. 
Louis H. Burbey presented a stimulating exposition of the 
theme “New Light on Paul Bunyan,” arguing that the real 
source of the Bunyan legend was in the folk tales of the Chip- 
pewa Indians of northern Michigan, and quoting extensively 
from Longfellow’s Hiawatha and other printed sources to il- 
lustrate and fortify his thesis. On May 15, 1942, the Club held 
its final meeting of the season at Amherstburg, at the invita- 
tion of the Commercial Club of that-beautiful little city. Ar- 
rangements for the meeting were made chiefly by Editor John 
Marsh of the Amherstburg Echo, and Mr. George Macdonald 
of Windsor. The fine new museum erected by the Dominion 
Government on the site of old Fort Malden was kept open, by 
special arrangement, for the enjoyment of the visiting Club 
members, most of whom departed entertaining feelings of re- 
gret over the neglect by our own Michigan communities to 
preserve in like fashion their own local historical records. The 
address of the evening (following the usual dinner) was given 
by Professor Raymond C. Miller, head of the Department of 
History in Wayne University, on the topic “A Name for a 
War.” In it the speaker analyzed thoughtfully certain aspects 
of our present national struggle, and directed attention to 
certain of its inevitable consequences. 

Secretary Samuel H. Ranck, of the Grand Rapids Historical 
Society, states that at the February meeting he submitted a 25 
page typed account of the history of the Society with special 
reference to its trust funds and its work in co-operation with 
the Board of Library Commissioners and the Public Library. 
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He says a considerable part of this report will be included in 
the History of the Grand Rapids Public Library on which he 
is now working. 

The folowing has been received from Mr. Willard C. Wichers 
of Holland: Early in April, 1200 invitations were mailed to 
members of the Netherlands Pioneer and Historical Founda- 
tion and friends of the Netherlands Museum to attend a spe- 
cial program on the Netherlands East Indies at Holland High 
School auditorium on Monday evening, April 20. The officers 
of the Foundation together with a Committee of members ar- 
ranged to bring Mrs. Dee Bredin, prominent correspondent 
and lecturer who had represented the National Broadcasting 
Company and the New York Times during most of 1941 in 
Batavia, Java. Mrs. Bredin is a well known lecturer and con- 
tributes to the country’s leading periodicals including the Na- 
tional Geographic and Readers’ Digest. Mrs. Bredin appro- 
priately titled her talk, “You Can’t Beat the Dutch” and 
showed two motion pictures illustrating the Netherlands East 
Indies’ importance to the Allies, and military preparations 
made before the Japanese invasion. Featured on the program 
also were the Holland High school Band and A Cappella 
Choir, both organizations participating in a stirring dramatic 
presentation with a patriotic theme. The members and offi- 
cers of the Historical Society decided to hold the meeting for 
the benefit of the Queen Wilhelmina Fund, which is engaged 
in raising funds for Netherlands relief. Because of the gen- 
erous contributions of the Kolla Landwehr Foundation, the 
meeting was opened to the public without admission and a sub- 
stantial collection was received for Netherlands relief. After 
the program, officers and members of the Foundation arranged 
a reception honoring Mrs. Bredin. 

According to report received from Miss Blanche Hogan, sec- 
retary of the Ingham County Pioneer Society, that organiza- 
tion met at Dansville on June 18. The day was spent pleas- 
antly in stories about the early days. A bountiful dinner was 
served by the Ladies’ Society of the Methodist Church. Such a 
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“good time was had by all” that it was unanimously voted to 
hold the 1943 meeting in Dansville. 

Mrs. Ronald D. Rhead, secretary of the Lapeer Historical 
Society, reports that a meeting was held in the Lapeer County 
Court House on April 10, where a large and appreciative gath- 
ering welcomed Mr. George W. Stark, “Old Timer” of the De- 
troit News, as their speaker, and Mrs. Stark, “Anne Camp- 
bell”, Detroit News poet who read several of her poems. 

Prof. Lew Allen Chase reports for the Marquette County 
Historical Society that their annual meeting is in October. 
He mentions that a number of volumes, new and old, have been 
added to their library this summer, relative to the region. 

From Niles, Mrs. Ella M. Moon reports that Fort St. Joseph 
Historical Association’s meetings are held quarterly in the 
Museum at Niles. She states that at the April meeting the 
city’s Board of Public Works engaged to provide suitable di- 
rectional signs to be placed at the city limits on the various 
highways, calling attention to the Museum and inviting tour- 
ists to visit there. At that meeting the president of the So- 
ciety, Mrs. A. W. Hudson, presented the guest speaker, Mr. 
H. C. Hawes of Buchanan who spoke on the subject, “The St. 
Joseph River as a Commercial Highway.” The summer meet- 
ing held in July was also most enjoyable. 

At the April meeting of the Saginaw Valley Historical So- 
ciety, according to report from the Secretary, Mrs. Norman 
M. Spencer, the following officers were elected: Mr. John P. 
Schuch, president; Mr. John Y. Wickes, vice-president; Mr. 
Ralph W. Stroebel, treasurer; Mrs. Norman M. Spencer, sec- 
retary; Mr. Fred Dustin, historian. The Advisory Board in- 
cludes the Most Rev. Wm. F. Murphy, John J. Spencer, Mark 
Twain Davis, and George B. Wilcox, Sr. 

Mr. Edwin T. Brown, secretary of the Chippewa Historical 
Society, Sault Ste. Marie, reports that organization is now 
holding monthly meetings and that new interest is running 
high since reorganization. Mr. Stanley Newton is president. 
At the April meeting Mr. William La Londe, 94 years of age, 
was present, and at the May meeting Mr. Ivor G. Penhale read 
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a valuable paper on the history of the La Londe family of 
Sault Ste. Marie, one of the many families of the early days 
which pioneered the vast Northwest for the British fur trade. 
Hon. Chase 8. Osborn, former Governor of Michigan, was made 
an honorary member of the Society at this meeting, among 
other distinguished citizens of the Soo. 

The Three Oaks Historical Society, Berrien County, held its 
annual Pioneer Day May 30, with a large attendance, accord- 
ing to report received from Mrs. Lena Van Genderen, secretary 
of The Edward K. Warren Foundation. Rev. Edwin Dunlavy 
of New Carlisle, speaker of the day, gave a splendid talk on, 
“Our Pioneers, Then and Now”, and Mr. George R. Fox of 
Dowagiac, at one time secretary of the Society, showed moving 
pictures of the Cox and Newton woods and other areas of 
forest preservation. Music was furnished by the School Band 
under the direction of Stanley Shower. Mr. Fred Edinger 
spoke on the interests of the Society and plans for the coming 
year. Officers elected were: Mr. Fred Edinger, president; John 
Hunerjager, Jr., vice-president; Miss Lena Van Genderen, sec- 
retary ; Mr. J. A. Donner, treasurer. 

The annual meeting of the Grand Traverse Historical So- 
ciety was held May 22. Nettie F. Evans, secretary of the So- 
ciety, reports that the program centered about a collection of 
pictures of early times, places and people, explained by the 
owner, Mr. William Holdsworth, while members and guests 
added interesting data. Officers elected were: Elmer E. White, 
president; Mrs. W. J. Hobbs, vice-president; Mrs. E. A. Evans, 
secretary ; Mrs. Matilda McManus, treasurer; Mrs. E. E. White, 
historian. The next meeting will be held in October. 

Professor Emil Lorch was elected to head the Washtenaw 
Historical Society, at the annual meeting held in the Rackham 
Building, Ann Arbor, in June, according to report received 
from retiring secretary-treasurer, Miss Mary Cooley. Other offi- 
cers of the Society to serve during the current year include: 
Henry D. Brown, Ann Arbor, first vice-president; Miss Flora 
Smith, Dexter, second vice-president; Mrs. Luman Seamans, 
Ypsilanti, third vice-president ; Miss Eunice Weed, Ann Arbor, 
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secretary-treasurer; Miss Geneva Smith, Ann Arbor, custo- 
dian; Prof. Louis G. Vander Velde, historian. Members of the 
Board of Directors elected: Mr. Oscar Eberbach of Ann Arbor 
to succeed himself, and Mrs. P. E. Skinner, Ypsilanti. The 
speaker at this meeting was Dr. W. W. Florer, who reported 
on a recently re-discovered history of the First Evangelical 
Society written by the Rev. Johannes Neumann on the occa- 
sion of the 50th anniversary of the church which appeared 
originally in the June 12, 1883, issue of the Detroit Post-Trib- 
une. Mrs. Amanda Neumann Kimnitz, daughter of the late 
Pastor, spoke on her father’s records among which the printed 
history was found. 














a 
MicuiIGcAN History AT THE COLLEGES 


The following seminar subjects were pursued during the 
college year 1941-2 by students at the University of Michigan 
under direction of Prof. Louis G. Vander Velde: 

Aukerman, Robert C. A History of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Detroit, During the Pastorate of the Rev. Joseph 
A. Vance, 1911-40 

Beebe, Grace C.—1. Annotated Bibliography of Michilimack- 
inac and Mackinac Island; 2. John Jacob Astor and the 
American Fur Company at Mackinac Island, 1809-1834 

Burtle, Frances. An outline of the Story of Transportation 
Through Michigan History 

Hansen, Thomas E. The Founding and Organization of the 
School of Religion at the University of Michigan 

John, Arthur. A History of the Labadie Collection of Labor 
Literature in the University of Michigan Library 

Moss, Harry. A History of Olivet Institution, 1844-1858 

O’Dell, Richard. Governor Crapo’s Vetoes of Michigan Rail- 
road Legislation (1867) 

Sussell, Edward. An Outline of the Life of Austin Blair from 
1818-1860 

Webster, Marie R. The Tax Reforms of Hazen S. Pingree, 
Governor of Michigan, 1897-1900 


Dr. Madison Kuhn of Michigan State College reports the 
following term papers written in his “History 320” during the 
academic year 1941-2, including the 1942 Summer school: 
Fall, 1941: 

Bennett, Elizabeth. A Farmer’s Diary in the 1870s. 

Bingham, Earl. The Mineral Springs at Grand Ledge. 

Church, John. Corporate Organization of the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad. 

Cory, Angus. Accounts of a Wayne County Saw Mill, 1815- 

1845. 
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Day, Robert. Isle Royale : 

Guilford, Marcia. First Congregational Church, Owosso 

Lavey, Joseph. Anti-Catholic movement in the 1920s 

Ryan, William. Gogebic iron 

Thompson, Jean. Temperance Movement to 1878 

Thorburn, Albert. Constitution of 1835 

Tibbetts, Robert. Growth of Pennsylvania Airlines in Michigan 

Travis, Hugh. The Passenger Pigeon in Michigan 

Verberg, Merlin. The Grand Rapids Gypsum industry 

Wagner, Glen. The Negro laborer in Michigan 

Weber, Mary Jane. Mackinac Island’s Churches 

Williams, Marjorie. The Pioneer Kitchen, 1830-1850 

Winkels, Louella. The Student Press at M.S.C. 

Summer, 1942: 

Alleman, Gene. “Manifest Destiny” comes to Lansing (1897- 
1898) 

Asmussen, Robert. Life in Muskegon during the Lumbering 
Era 

Assiff, Rita. The State Capitol comes to Lansing 

Bearup, Edith. My Father’s Career as a Clergyman 

Boyce, Ruth. North Lake Church 

Chrobak, Ceslowa. Problems Confronting Cass as Governor 
of Michigan Territory 

Des Jardins, Mary. Early Lapeer 

Heinrich, Ruth. Pattern of Settlement in Lenawee County, 
1825-1845 

Hartsema, Julius. Muskegon Lumber 

Miko, Charlotte. Alpheus Felch, Governor 

Pancost, Lawrence. The Wheel Industries in Lansing 

Postiff, Carolyn. The French Private Claims 

Rose, James. Railroading in Lansing 

Sherman, Gertrude. History of Michigan Salt Wells 

Stelter, Carl. Evolution of School Finance in Michigan 

Warren, Genevieve. John Askin’s Papers 

Williams, Garfield. Dr. Nauman’s Contribution to West 


Branch 
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Wolcott, Lisbeth. The First Years of the Oldsmobile 
Wooley, Robert. Petroleum Industry. 


Prof. Willis F. Dunbar reports for Kalamazoo College the 
following papers prepared by students in his classes during 
the academic year 1941-2: 

Bessemer, Eula. A Historical Sketch of the Interurban in 

Michigan 
Gleason, Neil. The Roman Catholic Church in Kalamazoo 
Haman, Howard. The History of Three Oaks 
Kerchner, James. The History of Sturgis 
Kiefth, Dorothy. The History of Benton Harbor 
Kostia, Helen. Literary Writings by Michigan Authors Since 

1865 


Following is a list of studies and reports in Michigan his- 
tory recently made by students at Central Michigan College, 
in the class conducted by Dr. Roland H. Maybee: 

Blum, Margaret. The Rise of Organized Labor in Michigan 
Houseman, Ruth E. Social Survey of Lowell 
Newman, Margaret. A History of Student Organizations at 

Central Michigan College 
Roberts, G. Chilson. Mt. Pleasant: Historical and Social Facts 

in Its Development 
Rose, Virginia and Smith, Henry D. H. Newspapers of Mich- 

igan 
Wright, Catherine. History of a Small Western Michigan 

Town—Hesperia 
Central City: A Survey of Mt. Pleasant, by a group of fresh- 

men college students _ 


The following seminar and theme papers in Michigan his- 
tory were recently written by students at Kalamazoo College, 
reported by Prof. Willis F. Dunbar: 

Kerchner, James. The Early History of Sturgis 
Magel, Eleanor. A Survey of Early Education in Michigan 
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Miles, Richard. An Historical Sketch of Protestant Churches 
in Michigan 
O’Toole, Donald. The First Ten Years of Kalamazoo 


Dr. W. H. Roberts, chairman of the Administrative Com- 
mittee at Hillsdale College reports that Mrs. Vivian Lyon 
Moore is writing a History of Hillsdale College, several chap- 
ters of which have been done in a pre-seminar class in Ameri- 
can history. 


President Harrison of Adrian College writes that the de- 
partment of Education gives a course on “Public Education in 
Michigan” which treats of this problem historically and fune- 
tionally. In the department of History two courses are given 
on American History before 1860 in which Michigan figures as 
a part of the national history. The department of Political 
Science gives a course in American Government and another 
course on Local Government in which Michigan plays a con- 
siderable part. 


President H. A. Tape of Northern Michigan College reports 
that the College gives a one-semester course in Michigan His- 
tory which is required of all teachers who are qualifying to 
teach in the elementary schools of Michigan. The course (No. 
206) affords “an opportunity for special investigation in the 
field of Michigan history and enables the student to study 
subjects of special interest and to practice the special tech- 
niques employed in historical research. The three libraries in 
Marquette are well supplied with pertinent documents.” This 
course is under direction of Prof. L. A. Chase, in the second 
semester, and carries one semester hour credit. 
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AVAL DOCUMENTS Retatep TO THE QUASI-WAR BETWEEN THE 
N UNITED STATES AND FRANCE: NAVAL OPERATIONS 1798-1801: Pub- 
lished Under Direction of The Honorable Claude A. Swanson, Secretary 
of the Navy: Prepared by the Office of Naval Records and Library 
Navy Department, Under the Supervision of Captain Dudley W. Knox, 
U. S. Navy (Ret.). United States Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1938. Seven vols. Price $24.50.—World War II has again 
emphasized the Navy. The above volumes constitute an authoritative 
record of a little known period in our history. Many-sided lessons are 
revealed by these old manuscripts, in politics, economics and foreign 
relations. Each volume has appropriate illustrations and maps. Docu- 
ments are arranged chronologically. There is no narrative, merely com- 
ment necessary to identify the documents. Volumes may be obtained 
separately at $3.50 per copy from the Sup’t. of Documents, Gov’t. Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 


RAVELS IN New FrANcE. By J. C. B. Prepared by Pennsylvania 
B ierrines Survey (Frontier Forts and Trails Survey) Division of 
Community service projects, Work Projects Administration. Edited by Sil- 
vester K. Stevens, Donald H. Kent and Emma Edith Woods. Harris- 
burg, Pa., Pennsylvania Historical Commission, 1941, pp. 167. TIllus- 
trated.—Translation from the French. Title is abbreviated from the 
original French title. The author, “J. C. B.’ is known only by his 
initials, a French soldier who set down his memories of life and ad- 
venture in Western Pennsylvania and other parts of North America 
during the thrilling events of the French and Indian War. He called 
his work Voyage au Canada, dans le nord de VAmérique. Septentrio- 
nale, fait depuis Van 1751 a@ 1761. Here are vivid pictures of the ex- 
periences of an ordinary man in an age which was full of significance 
for the future of America. 

Prepared and published under the same auspices, is the volume 
Wilderness Chronicles of Northwestern Pennsylvania (1941). “Here it 
was that the legions of France buried their leaden plates, erected their 
forts and staked out a claim to the continent of North America. Here 
it was that the red-coated agents of England resisted the French bid 
for empire. Across this trackless wilderness there trekked as the agent 
of Virginia to warn the French from the Ohio valley none other than 
young George Washington. This journey to Fort LeBoeuf, now quiet 
Waterford, was his first great public service and the launching of a 
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eareer which culminated with his services in the founding of our re- 
public.” Many more things, many other actors, are here set down. 
There is a bibliography, and an exhaustive index to this book of 342 
pages. 


HE HISTORY or THE STATE oF OHIO. Edited by Carl Wittke, Pro- 
Beas of History, Oberlin College. Published under the auspices 
of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society, Columbus, Ohio: 
Vol. I, The Foundations of Ohio, by Beverly W. Bond, Jr., 1941; Vol. 
II, The Frontier State, 1803-1825, by William T. Utter, 1942; Vol. III, 
The Passing of the Frontier, 1825-1850, by Frances P. Weisenburger, 
1941.—This series is projected to extend through six volumes. Its 
scholarly auspices give reason to expect a definitive history of the state. 
Each writer is specially equipped to deal with his period. The final 
three volumes, we are told, are in advanced stages of preparation and 
are promised for the near future. The price of the complete set is 
announced at $25.00. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN: AN ENCYCLOPEDIC SURVEY 

Edited by Wilfred B. Shaw. Published by The University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor: Part I, History and Administration, 1941; Part IT, 
Organization, Services, Alumni, 1942. 

“As a part of the celebration of the first hundred years of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in Ann Arbor, held June 14-19, 1987, provision 
was made for the preparation and publication of an historical and 
factual survey of the University,” says the preface. These are the 
- first two of the nine parts projected, and it is understood that on com- 
pletion of the series the nine parts will be collected and published in 
two bound volumes. 


ICHIGAN GOVERNMENTAL StupiEs: Bureau of Government, Uni- 
M versity of Michigan, 1940-41. 

No. 6. The Initiative and Referendum in Michigan. By James K. 
Pollock. Pp. 100.—History, legal and political aspects, elec- 
toral behavior, conclusions and recommendations. Appendices. 

No. 7. Voting behavior in a Metropolitan area. By Edward H. Litch- 
field. Pp. 93.—Doctoral dissertation. Study of five elections 
during the period 1930-38. 

No. 8. Ineome As an Index of the Fiscal Capacity of Michigan Coun- 
ties. By Marvin A. Bacon. Pp. 78. 

No. 9. Financing Government in Michigan. By Albert Waxman. Pp. 
213.—Comprehensive survey of governmental finance in Mich- 
igan during the twenty-seven years from 1913 to 1940. 
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HE ARCHIVES or Purpue. No. 1, 1940: The Trustees and the 

Officers of Purdue University, 1865-1940. Prepared by Thomas R. 
Johnston and Helen Hand. Published by Purdue University, at La- 
fayette, Indiana, pp. 428—‘This volume is the first of a series of 
publications to be known as the Archives of Purdue University. Through 
this series it is planned to preserve the records of the significant factors 
in the development of the institution. . . . Thus may come to each 
generation a better appreciation of the efforts, the aspirations, and. 
above all, the personalities that have been built into the University” 
(preface). The volume is printed on heavy book plate paper to carry 
the portrait of each subject treated, together with brief biographical 
sketch. There are 98 sketches. 


HE ROCHESTER Historicat Society PusLications, Vol. XVIII. 

Part I. Foreign Travelers’ Notes on Rochester and the Genesee 
Country Before 1840. Part II. Nurseries, Farm Papers, and Selected 
Rochester Episodes. Edited by Blake McKelvey, Compiled under the 
supervision of Fexter Perkins, City Historian, under authority of the 
Board of Trustees of the Rochester Public Library, and Chairman of 
the Publication Committee under authority of the Board of Managers 
of the Rochester Historical Society. Published by the Society, Ro- 
chester, N. Y., 1940, pp. 262.—Many of Michigan’s early settlers came 
from Rochester and the “Genesee Country,” New York. The village of 
Rochester in Oakland County is reminiscent of the origin of its first 
settlers. The “Rochester Colony” in Duplain township, Clinton County. 
was among the earliest in that region. One of the pleasantest methods 
of reconstructing the scenes and activities of the past is to-view them 
through the eyes of the traveler. In this Part I are gathered such 
portions of these New York travel accounts as relate to the “Genesee 
Country.” Part II presents two articles dealing with the horticultural 
and agricultural interests of the region which bulk large in its life 
during the last century: “The Flower City: Center of Nurseries and 
Fruit Orchards,” and “Rochester’s Agricultural Press: A Mirror of 
Genesee Country Life.” A score of brief sketches of Rochester life are 
added under the title, “Episodes from Rochester's Past.” 


OWA CENTENNIAL History. Published by the State Historical So- 
ciety of Iowa, Iowa City, 1940. 
Iowa: Pioneer Foundations. By George F. Parker. 2 vols. Pp. 532 
and 570. 
Iowa: Land of Many Mills. By Jacob A. Swisher. Pp. 317. 
Iowa: The Rivers of Her Valleys. By William J. Petersen. 1941. 
Pp. 381. 
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Iowa: Public Land Disposal. By Roscoe L. Lokken. 1942. Pp. 318. 

These volumes are commemorative of the establishment of the State 
of Iowa in 1846. Other volumes are to follow, we are told, “as rapidly 
as financial support permits.” The first two volumes, while bearing 
specifically upon Iowa, constitute a thorough treatment of the American 
Pioneer, describing the foundations upon which were built the state of 
Michigan and neighboring states as well as the state of Iowa; the 
period covered by the author is 1830 to 1870. Mr. Swisher’s volume, 
we are told, came from his hobby of studying old mills, and deals 
with the early industrial development of Iowa. Mr. Petersen’s volume 
is based upon the idea that geography conditions the lives of people 
just as certainly as heredity, religion, or occupations; since the dawn 
of history river valleys have been the cradles of civilization: this 
volume deals particularly with the Mississippi and the Missouri, and 
their tributaries. Mr. Lokken’s volume impresses the fact that land is 
in a sense the foundation of all history; economic, political and social 
life are deeply planted in the soil: the major industries of Iowa still 
pertain to agricultural production. These volumes are artistically 
bound, appropriately illustrated, and supplied with the apparatus of 
scholarship. , 


AILROAD COMPETITION AND THE O1L TRADE, 1855-18738. By 
R Roland Harper Maybee, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of History, 
Central State Teachers College, Mt. Pleasant. Extension Press, Central 
State Teachers College. Printed by Edwards Brothers, Ine., Ann Arbor, 
1940, pp. 451. Price $8.00.—A comprehensive study of the oil industry 
from the standpoint of railroad transportation, 1859 to 1872; early 
connections and outlet, trunk line competition, oil trade conditions 
1861-72, and the oil war of 1872. Illustrations, maps, extended bibli- 
ography, and index. 


NTHONY WAYNE, TROUBLE SHOOTER OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU- 
A TION. By Harry Emerson Wildes. Harcourt Brace and Co., N. Y., 
1941.—A completely fresh and definitive interpretation of one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest soldiers. Utilizes a mass of hitherto unused _ historical 
materials about Wayne. We are told that the author holds degrees 
from Harvard and the University of Pennsylvania, has taught history 
and social science, and as a newspaper man was at one time literary 
editor of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. The approaching sesqui-cen- 
tennial of Wayne's victory over the Indians of the Northwest makes 
this volume specially timely. 
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the Autumn number of the Magazine for 1941. The last of this 
series was recently published, Oklahoma: A Guide to the Sooner State. 
Of this series of 48 volumes Lewis Mumford says, “These guide books 
are the finest contribution to American Patriotism that has been made 
in a long time.” They contain considerable history. This fact is a 
tribute to those members of the Writers’ Project of WPA who helped 
to make this notable contribution to our knowledge of contemporary 
America. 


M ICHIGAN: A GUIDE TO THE WOLVERINE STATE was described in 


HE VOYAGEUR’'S HIGHWAY: MINNESOTA’s BORDER LAKE LAND. 

By Grace Lee Nute. Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul, 1941, 
pp. 113. Price 50 cents.—Local history written with literary charm. An 
example of historical popularization at its best. The Indians, the fur 
trade, descriptions of rivers, lakes, forests, plant and animal life, of 
northern Minnesota’s border land, with special attention to the voy- 
ageurs. Maps, illustrations, bibliography and appendix. 


ORE or THE LAKES. By Dana Thomas Bowen. Published by the 
| Peet at Daytona Beach, Florida, 1940, pp. 314. Price $3.50.— 
Stories and pictures of the ships of the Great Lakes, from La Salle’s 
“Griffin” down to latest streamlined freighter. Accounts of the tragedies 
of the lakes. Contains chapter of “sailor yarns.” 


ONGS OF THE MICHIGAN LUMBERJACKS. By Earl Clifton Beck, Head 
S of the English Department of Central College of Education. Mt. 
Pleasant. Printed at Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1940, 
pp. 296. Illustrated. Price $3.00.—A lively collection of 104 ballads 
and a supplementary chapter of “tall stories.” Many alternate versions 
and musical settings. 


MODERN STUDY GUIDE For AMERICAN History. By Harold D. 
A Cater, and Floyd Haight. College Entrance Book Co., New York 
City, 1942, paper covers, pp. 280.—Simple, flexible, convenient. De- 
veloped from class room experience. Designed to encourage reading, 
thinking, systematic note-taking. Specially suited to the “laboratory” 
method of teaching history. Accompanying the Guide, separately bound, 
is a group of “unit tests and quizzes’. One of the authors, Mr. Floyd 
Haight, is head of the Department of Social Science at the high school 
in Dearborn, Michigan. 
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ICHIGAN Loc Marks. Illustrated. Compiled by the Work Proj- 
M ects Administration and published by the Michigan Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Michigan State College, East Lansing, 1941, pp. 
89.—Discussion of the function and use of log marks during the great 
Michigan pine harvest. 


INCOLN’S KaLaMazoo AbDDRESS AGAINST EXTENDING SLAVERY, ALSO 
His Lire sy Joseru J. Lewis. Edited by Thomas I. Starr. Fine 
Book Circle, Detroit, 1941, pp. 68. Price $2.50—A valuable item of 
Lincolniana, containing the only Michigan address known to have been 
made by Lincoln, delivered August 27, 1856, in the campaign for John 
C. Fremont for president of the United States. It was taken verbatim 
by a reporter from the Detroit Advertiser and published in full in that 
paper. The only known surviving copy of this issue is in the possession 
of the Burton Historical Collection, Detroit. The “Life” was published 
in the Chester County (Penn.) Z'imes, copy of which is owned by the 
William L. Clements Library at Ann Arbor. 
“The Greenley Collection: A Recent Gift of Lincolniana,” by Mr. Starr, 
appeared in the Michigan Alumnus Quarterly Review (University of 
Michigan), July 26, 1941. 


HE FATHERS STILL SPEAK. By William Ray Prescott. Privately 

published, Lansing, 1941, pp. 144. Price $1.00.—A history of Mich- 
igan Methodism. Much attention is given to the pioneer history of the 
ehurch. The author is the minister of Michigan Avenue Methodist 
Church at Lansing. 


OUNTRY ScHooLtMa’AM. By Della T. Lutes. Boston, Little, Brown 
C & Co., 1941, pp. 328. Price $2.00.—Authentic picture of southern 
Michigan life in the 1880's when the author, at 16, become a country 
schoolma’am. 





ICHIGAN Law Review for March, 1942 contains an excellent 
M review of Transactions of the Supreme Court of the Territory 
of Michigan, recently edited by Prof. William Wirt Blume of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Law School and published by the University of 
Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. The review is by Francis S. Philbrick, 
Professor of Law, University of Pennsylvania. 


ICHIGAN LAKES AND STREAMS DiReEcTORY. Published by Robert 
J. McCarthy, 408 Tussing Bldg., Lansing, 1941, pp. 82, with sev- 
eral sectional maps of Michigan. Price $1.00.—Lists 6,454 lakes alpha- 
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betically arranged; 40 campsites in state forests; list of lake names 
by counties; Michigan trout streams. 
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